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Contemporary Catholic Authors: 
Sister M. Madeleva, C.S.C., Pioneer Poet 


By KENTON KILMER, Assistant to the 


Consultant in Poetry, Library of Congress 








In writing of some minor and well- 
meaning worker in prose or verse, one 
can afford to be generous and to pass over 
faults. The world will remember neither 
subject nor article. But when a writer 
approaches greatness, one must praise 
warily and circumspectly, and distribute 
blame with unhesitating precision. The 
subject may carry the article into the un- 
pitying light of future years, where foolish 
adulation will fade and tarnish like the 
tinsel it is, and may even make the sub- 
ject ridiculous, so festooned and orna- 
mented. Since Sister Madeleva stands 
on the perilous brink of greatness, the 
critical section of this account of her will 
attempt to be discriminating—a criticism 
rather than an appreciation. This word 
of warning is prefixed lest any reader say 
that it is strange that Sister Madeleva 
should be so harshly treated in some por- 
tions of this study, while in another study 
in the series, Sister Doe, or Mr. Roe, a 
far lesser poet, is lauded to the skies. It 
is precisely because this poet is lesser that 
one can afford to be exclusively encour- 
aging and laudatory. One who has 
achieved eminence does not need encour- 
agement, nor does his audience need to be 
attracted to him by unadultered praise. 

However, before evaluating her work 
and achievements, it will be well to give 
some idea of Sister Madeleva’s life. She 
was born on May 24, 1887, in Cumber- 


land, Wisconsin, the daughter of August 
Frederick Wolff and Lucy Arntz Wolff. 
She was christened Mary Evaline. It is 
advisable to keep well in mind her secu- 
lar name, Mary Evaline Wolff, as she is 
so listed and indexed in most works of 
reference, such as Who’s who in America 
and the various book and periodical in- 
dexes. She is said to have been a harum- 
scarum, tomboyish sort of girl, full of 
vivacity and vigor and independence. 
Somehow, people in general never expect 
a girl of that kind to become a nun; yet, 
somehow, it very often happens that a 
girl of that kind does become a nun. At 
St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Indiana, 
where she took her A.B. degree in 1909, 
she would probably have been voted 
“least likely to be a nun” if there had 
been any voting on that question with 
regard to the graduating class. Yet her 
vigor and independence have proved 
most valuable to her order, the Congre- 
gation of the Holy Cross, which she has 
served successively as principal of two 
academies and president of two colleges. 
Since 1934 she has been president of her 
own school, St. Mary’s in Indiana. The 
same qualities gave her early poetry its 
excellence, and enabled her to publish it 
against well-meaning opposition. And her 
vivacity has helped her to disregard diffi- 
culties, and forget them or laugh at them 
when they have been overcome, in her 
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career as a poet as well as in her running 
of schools and colleges. Her college career 
began at the University of Wisconsin, but 
she did not care for the prevalence of 
flirting that marked the operation of co- 
education there, and wrote to the dean of 
St. Mary’s to apply for admission to that 
college. The dean replied, not by writ- 
ing to Mary Evaline, but by writing to her 
father. He, being a Protestant, had had 
the notion, more or less vaguely, that 
priests and nuns grasped any opportunity 
to get hold of children, and was so im- 
pressed by the fact that the dean did no 
such grasping when the opportunity was 
handed to her, that he sent his daughter 
to St. Mary’s. 

A story of her time at St. Mary’s shows 
an amiable trait in Mary Evaline Wolff's 
character. It was the custom there to 
reward academic merit by allowing the 
outstanding students to join the society 
of the Children of Mary. Naturally, 
Protestant students could not join the 
society, and thus had to go unhonored, 
whatever their achievements. Mary Eva- 
line, though a Catholic, resented this dis- 
crimination, and refused to join the so- 
ciety when membership was offered to 
her. 


It is as a poet that most of us, the gen- 
eral Catholic public and the librarians of 
that public, know Sister Madeleva. Yet 
her success in executive positions in 
schools and colleges has been and is suffi- 
cient to place her high in educational 
esteem, had she written nothing. And 
on the scholarly side of education, as dis- 
tinguished from the administrative, she 
had secured a notable position before she 
was called to exclusively executive labors. 
She had taught English at St. Mary’s Col- 
lege from 1910, the year after her gradu- 
ation, until 1919, taking her M.A. at 


Notre Dame in 1918. Then in 1925 she 
gave to the scholarly world two contribu- 
tions of permanent value, Chaucer’s nuns 
and other essays, and her University of 
California Ph. D. thesis, Pearl—a study in 
spiritual dryness. Her study of Pearl, a 
Middle English poem, was the kind of 
achievement all scholars hope for and 
dream of; but very few, even of the great- 
est, ever attain. She found here a poem 
well known and much studied, but gen- 
erally considered obscure, and always 
misinterpreted. The application of her 
own experience to its interpretation gave 
her a new explanation of the poem, one 
that makes it clear and sensible, and one 
that is now generally accepted, or at least 
considered the most likely of the many 
that have been offered. It had been taken 
by most commentators to be a father’s 
lament for the death of his two-year-old 
girl. Sister Madeleva boldly applied to 
the allegory her own experiences as a re 
ligious, and her knowledge of mystical 
literature, to come forth with the startling 
and well substantiated conclusion that 
the Pearl poet was lamenting the loss of 
the sensible consolations of God, and was 
a monk or a nun. In the essay “Chaucer’s 
Nuns” she similarly uses her own experi- 
ence and personal knowledge of the lives, 
rules, and characteristics of religious to 
add tremendously to our understanding 
of the poetry she is elucidating. This 
ability to co-ordinate and compare pet- 
sonal knowledge with scholarly knowl- 
edge is most necessary and valuable in a 
scholar. It is unfortunately true that the 
scholar often loses contact with daily 
life, to the great detriment of his scholar- 
ship. If, for instance, the scholars who 
think Our Lord was evading the question 
when He said “Thou hast said it” were 
to compare the remark with the current 
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phrase “You said it”, they might realize 
that it was not an evasion, but an em- 
phatic assertion. And if the scholars who 
comment upon Chaucer’s Prioress were 
to make themselves familiar with modern 
convents, they would not interpret her 
motto “Amor vincit omnia” as a legend 
inappropriate for a nun, and thus fall 
victims to Sister Madeleva’s gently de- 
structive observation that the motto is 
still to be seen in many convents in this 
country. 


In her other essays, Sister Madeleva 
similarly applies observation and common 
sense to various literary and critical mat- 
ters, with results often surprisingly new, 
profound, and far-reaching. From the 
fact that she did some advanced work at 
Oxford in the academic year 1933-1934, 
it may be hoped that she has not alto- 
gether deserted the scholarly and critical 
field, and that she will one day publish 
another work as extensive as the study of 
Pearl, or another group of essays as vivid, 
charming, and valuable as “Chaucer’s 
Nuns” and the essays grouped with it. 


No one is likely to challenge the plac- 
ing of Sister Madeleva first in the list of 
poet-nuns of our time. Others may, by 
severer self-criticism, maintain a higher 
poetic average; or, by equal genius, rival 
her excellent best. Yet it can fairly be 
said that no nun can really compete with 
Sister Madeleva, for any nun now writing 
good poetry owes much of her freedom 
to do so to Sister Madeleva, and the glory 
of such a nun is also Sister Madeleva’s 
glory. She it was who, in prose and by 
poetic example, taught nuns and the 
world that the religious poetry of nuns 
need not be limited to a soft and gen- 
eralized piety, but could be passionately 
alive and vivid and personal. The com- 
mand “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 





God with thy whole heart” she took up 
literally and enthusiastically, and wrote 
splendid poems of passionate love for 
God. Probably the best, certainly the 
most striking, of these are the five 
grouped under the title “The King’s 
Secret”, in Penelope and other poems. 

Something, apparently, had warned 
Sister Madeleva that these poems and 
others like them were sure to be violently 
criticized. Perhaps it was that she had 
noticed unfavorable comments on her 
tendency, already shown in Knights er- 
rant and other poems, to speak of and to 
God as though he were a human lover. 
Perhaps she thought, or was warned, that 
in Penelope she was going a good deal 
further than she had in Knights errant, 
and that some of the poems in Penelope 
might occasion even official disapproval. 
She took the precaution of publishing the 
imprimatur of Cardinal Hayes in Pene- 
lope. Criticism came, controversy raged, 
but Sister Madeleva had shown her sin- 
cerity by her submission, and the Church 
had provided her with the stout shield 
of the imprimatur. Her critics were no 
more than so many book-reviewers—they 
could sting, but not wound, the arm that 
held the shield. Further, she had be- 
hind her the tradition of mystical religious 
poetry, of St. John of the Cross and St. 
Teresa of Avila, flaming with passionate 
love for Christ. She knew well that in 
becoming a nun she had become a bride 
of Christ, and would let no consideration 
of human respect soften her celebration 
of that all-important fact. 


Many who were willing to grant a nun’s 
right to love God physically, as well as 
spiritually, and her right to express such 
love in poetry, have objected to Sister 
Madeleva’s freedom in expressing this 
love. It seems likely that she herself has 
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been convinced, since her recent Selected 
poems do not include any of the five 
poems of “The King’s Secret”, which are 
certainly of an excellence surpassing the 
average of Selected poems. It is possible, 
of course, that Sister Madeleva believes 
such bits of trivial smartness as her qua- 
trains on “Bernard the bee” and “Domi- 
nic the dog” to be better poetry than 
“The King’s Secret”. It seems unlikely, 
though, that she should go astray so wide- 
ly in her critical judgment, and not un- 
likely at all that with the passing of years 
she may have concluded that the inti- 
macies of love, human or divine, require 
more privacy than she had given them. 
The circumspect accent of her more re- 
cent poems of love for God indicates that 
this may have been her decision. 


It is strange, by the way, that she has 
omitted from her Selected poems the 
magnificent title poem of Knights errant, 
and the tenderly beautiful third poem of 
that book, “A Song for a Man”, while 
selecting the unfortunate example of sen- 
timental whimsy, “The Pepper Tree”. 
However, no change of heart, and no 
errors in selection, can deprive Sister 
Madeleva of due credit as a pioneer (if 
the restoration of a lost tradition of free- 
dom can be called pioneering) among the 
modern nuns writing freely and vigorous- 
ly of their love of God. 


In another respect, too, Sister Made- 
leva has been a pioneer. She has made 
it quite proper for a nun to publish a 
purely secular poem—of nature, of hu- 
man friendship, or what not. There was 
little if any controversy here — just the 
deadweight of an unwritten and un- 
spoken law that confined nuns to the 
hymn style in their poetry. Of course a 
hymn can be splendid poetry, but it is 


not likely to be. Most of them are far 
from it. And to be confined to that 
style is likely, though not certain, to be 
disastrous for a poet. Sister Madeleva 
wrote unrestrictedly of birds and sunsets 
and people, with, in many poems, no ex- 
plicit religious reference whatsoever. This 
freedom she still uses. 


It is not altogether cheering to con- 
sider chronologically Sister Madeleva’s 
development as a poet, however cheering 
it may be simply to consider the excel- 
lence of some of her work at all periods. 
Her two earliest books are in too many 
ways superior to any of their successors— 
even to the Selected poems, which might 
be expected to include the best poems 
from those two books. But, as has been 
mentioned, two of the best from Knights 
errant are not included, and a group of 
five from Penelope. Some of the least 
good from these books are included, as 
well as many still less desirable from the 
later collections. In general, the earlier 
poems seem to have more vigor, more 
emotion and sincerer thought. Also, they 
show more careful work. It is not only 
that she set herself more difficult tasks in 
rhyme and meter in those days—that is 
merely the way most good poets train 
themselves — but often in her recent 
poem there are awkwardnesses, false 
rhymes, ugly word sequences, and ill-ex- 
pressed thoughts. One feels that she has 
said, now and then: “Well, that isn’t 
very good, but I guess it will do.” Take, 
for instance, the quatrain, “Ferry Man”: 


Christopher is Christ’s ferry man 

Across the flood. 

I stand with arms outstretched and 
wide 


And am Christ’s rood. 
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When one knows the labor and constant 
worry attached to the presidency of a 
college, one realizes that Sister Madeleva 
has every reason for carelessness. It is 
said by those who know her well that 
she has no opportunity to write except 
when she is sick in bed. When she is 
well, all her energies are taken up with 
such poetry-dispelling occupations as get- 
ting termites out of her college buildings. 
The poetic urge must be very strong in 
her nature, for her to write anything at 
all, and it is not to be wondered at that, 
when she has an idea for a poem, she 
generally sets it down as hastily as pos- 
sible, in a quatrain or tercet, and then 
often has not the leisure to revise it, or 
even to consider properly whether or not 
it needs revision. But quatrains and 
tercets are not the sort of thing on which 
Sister Madeleva should be obliged to ex- 
pend her efforts. To carve cherrystones 
well, when you are capable of bigger 
things, may or may not be a worthy occu- 
pation. To carve them ill, when you are 
capable of doing bigger things better, cer- 
tainly is not. 


However, Sister Madeleva by no means 
confines herself to things like this. She 
often writes simply and nobly, with the 
ease of perfect mastery, poems in which 
a tone of peace satisfactorily replaces the 
tone of passion that pervaded many of 
her best early poems. In “Song”, for ex- 
ample, she has fashioned, delicately and 
with care, a little poem most easy to read 
and understand and remember. 


You are the young moon’s bright 
Joy in the innocent white 

Snow, are the stars’ delight 

In their deep heaven’s height. 
Sweet, read my song aright. 

You are my love. Good night. 





Here, and in such poems as “Candle- 
Light”, “Communion”, and “Presenta- 
tion” (all found in A question of lovers, 
1935) is a natural originality, attained 
with apparent ease, and the peaceful 
power of an ocean swell. In “Christmas 
Eve” and in “Gates” (Gates and other 
poems, 1938) is the same feeling of ef- 
fortless achievement—which is far from 
actually effortless for the poet. It took a 
lifetime of hard work on the making of 
poetry in general, though it may have 
taken only a moment of work on the 
lines thmselves, to make the calm state- 
ment: 

St. Stephen’s is a quiet gate, 

A simple door that lets in dawn. 


These words are themselves quiet and 
simple, yet they have the accent of final- 
ity. They do not startle. You can easily 
read the poem without noticing anything 
in particular about them. Still, when 
you do notice, and stop to think about 
these two lines, you realize that they have 
the inevitability of major poetry, and the 
accompanying impersonal quality. You 
could not justly say: “Here is Sister Made- 
leva’s style”, any more than Chaucer’s, 
or Keats’s, or Housman’s, or Allingham’s, 
or Ledwidge’s, or anybody’s. Any good 
poet can write like that occasionally, ex- 
actly like that. Only a great poet can do 
it regularly. A feeble poet may crack 
his brain trying, but will never attain 
such calm perfection. Sister Madeleva 
achieves this tone of finality not regular- 
ly, but more than occasionally. She is 
less than a great poet, but more than 
simply a good poet. In the poetic hier- 
archy, she is “A little less than the 


angels”. 
(Concluded on page 89) 














Monastic Printing Presses 
in the Fifteenth Century 


By REVEREND THOMAS J. SHANAHAN, 
Librarian, St. Paul Seminary, Minnesota 








A survey of the cities and regions of 
Europe where printing was carried on in 
the fifteenth century will reveal that in 
a considerable number of them presses 
were operated in monasteries and con- 
vents of religious. By the year 1500, 
presses were working, or had worked, in 
monastic establishments in Italy, Ger- 
many, the Low Countries, France, Eng- 
land, Spain and Sweden. 

It cannot be said that there was any 
concerted effort to bring printing into the 
monastery. Presses began here and there 
according to the exigencies or opportuni- 
ties of the moment, but so far as any 
official decree is concerned, or even a 
general official attitude toward printing 
by the superiors of the religious com- 
munities, there seems to have been none. 
Printing was simply a convenience for 
multiplying books and was employed as 
needs suggested. 

For the most part, there was no abso- 
lute need for religious houses to do print- 
ing. The majority actually did get along 
without a press. The professional lay 
printer generally could supply the needs 
of his community and was glad to do it, 
for on that depended his living; and that 
his best customer was the ecclesiastic 
there can be little doubt when we reflect 
that of the whole number of titles printed 
in the incunabulum period, one half is 
in the theological field. In general, there- 
fore, we need not have been surprised if 
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no monasteries had had presses. As long 
as a printer was in their district, the re- 
ligious could obtain their books without 
printing them themselves. However, 
when a local printer was not at hand, or 
if the volume of work planned would 
justify the expense of a press, the mon- 
astery often became its own source of 
book supply. 

When we find a given monastery set- 
ting up a press, we shall have no assur- 
ance that its motive for so doing was the 
same as those prompting similar ventures 
in other houses at the same time or in 
nearby territory. The most widespread 
motive, one that arose out of the nature 
of the monastic community itself, was 
the ever recurring need for liturgical 
books: breviaries, lectionaries and missals, 
to replace those which has been worn 
out. The liturgy, especially among the 
Benedictines and the orders derived from 
them, was a fundamental feature of daily 
monastic life, and service books conse- 
quently were a constant matter of con- 
cern. Printing supplied the need easily 
and at a comparatively low price, con- 
sidering what hand-copying had cost, and 
it was welcomed in many a monastery 
for that reason. Quite distinct from this 
aim was that which led the Brothers of 
the Common Life to take up printing. 
The scrivener’s art had been one of their 
means of support in the days of manu- 
script book production, and as they saw 
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the approaching end of this method, they 
turned while it was still time to the pro- 
cess that was supplanting their old occu- 
pation. Finally, a less vital motive, but 
a very common one, seems responsible 
for presses in other monasteries. If the 
purpose is not declared, at least it may be 
deduced from the sort of titles that were 
printed, and we may term it a general 
desire for books of all kinds. The Mon- 
astery of Sts. Ulrich and Afra at Augs- 
burg may illustrate this. That press pro- 
duced a variety of books in several 
branches of theology, and by trading them 
obtained other desired volumes. It is 
not unlikely, too, that the mechanical 
bent of the abbot and brothers of the 
monastery led them to try their hand at 
printing. 

The books which came from monastic 
presses cannot compare in beauty, even 
of their kind, with the early monastic 
manuscript books such as the Book of 
Kells. They were not extraordinary in 
execution; the type used was whatever 
could be obtained from a nearby printer 
or typefounder, or it was cast by a lay 
printer in charge of the monastery press. 
If the person who cut the types were an 
artist, like Sweynheym at Subiaco, the 
press turned out attractive books; other- 
wise not. The fact, too, that in so many 
cases the monks had little or nothing to 
do with the operation of their own presses 
meant the absence of the personal inter- 
est in work which formerly had caused 
manuscripts to be beautified. Even where 
the monks did all the printing them- 
selves, we do not find unusual produc- 
tions. On the whole, the editions of the 
monastic press might be called average, 
a cross-section of what the ordinary 
fifteenth century printer or fifteenth cen- 
tury type could be relied on to do in the 


service of a religious house which hap- 
pened to want some printing done. 


The part that the religious themselves 
played in the operation of their presses 
varied from place to place. Numbers of 
diocesan clerics and even some priests 
took up printing on their own initiative 
and operated presses of their own, as did 
Helyas Helyae at Beromunster, Sixtus 
Riessinger at Naples and Clement of 
Padua at Lucca. Some operated presses 
in monasteries, as in Subiaco we find 
Sweynheym and Pannartz, clerics of 
Mainz and Cologne’ respectively. 

The religious, or monk, however, had 
his activities guided by the needs of the 
monastery to which he was attached, and 
he would undertake printing only if his 
superiors perceived in it something of 
advantage to the community. Conse- 
quently if printing was seized upon as a 
means of livelihood as happened with the 
Brothers of the Common Life, many of 
the brothers were caused to give their 
full time to it, and they did all the press 
work with their own hands. In other 
instances, where it seems that printing 
was seen as a useful art likely to be prac- 
ticed in the monastery not all the time 
but during a fair part of it, the monks 
learned enough about it to act as assist- 
ants to a master printer who would have 
to be brought from outside. This condi- 
tion we find at Augsburg in the Monas- 
tery of Sts. Ulrich and Afra. A third 
condition is that in which a monastery 
had no need, or did not have the means, 
for a full time press, and engaged a local 
or wandering printer to come in and 
print one or more needed books. In this 
circumstance it would not be worth while 
to have any of the members of the com- 


1. Scholderer, V. “Petition of Sweynheym and Pannart- 
to Sixtus IV.” Library, 3d ser., 6:186-90. Apr. 1915. 
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munity learn printing, and therefore the 
hired printer and his assistants did all 
the work which required training, and if 
the monks themselves lent any aid it was 
in unskilled offices not given special men- 
tion in what records we have of monastic 
press work. The press at Montserrat may 
exemplify this situation. 


For many monastery presses of the in- 
cunabulum period, the information we 
have is very scanty and comes to us only 
in the colophon of a book or in the pecu- 
liarities of type and paper that convey 
certain meanings to the expert on those 
topics. Supplementary narrative matter 
is absent. But in a few instances we have 
fairly abundant material, either in the 
monastery chronicle or archives, as for 
Sts. Ulrich and Afra’s and Montserrat, 
or in the cumulated information on a 
number of presses when they happened 
to be operated by a single organization, 
such as the Brothers of the Common 
Life. 

The Benedictine Monastery of Sts. Ul- 
rich and Afra in Augsburg is the first of 
these three examples to produce a de- 
finitely dated book. Information on the 
press has come to us principally by way 
of the chronicle kept there by the monk 
Sigismund in the fifteenth century,? by 
other documents in the monastic library 
used by Zapf and by Dom Placidus 
Braun,? and by manuscript notes in a 


2. Zapf, Georg Wilhelm. Annales typographiae augus- 

tanae, xxi-xxvi. Augustae Vindelicorum, impensis Al- 
berti Friederici Bartholomaei, 1778. 
Voulliéme, Ernst Hermann. Die deutschen drucker 
des fiinfrehnten jahrhunderts. p. 45. 2e aufl. Berlin, 
Reichsdruckerei, 1922. This author speaks of a chron- 
icle by Michael Wittwer which may be the same as 
Sigismund’s, quoted by Zapf. 

3. Gaselee, Stephen. “Ulrich and Afra Vincent of Beau- 
vais [Speculum historiale].” Library, 4th ser., 2:115-16. 
Sept. 1921. 

Braun, Dom Placidus. Notitia historico-litteraria. Augs- 
burg, 1788. (Notices on early books in the monastery 
library, of which he was librarian.) 





volume in the Cambridge University Lj. 
brary once owned by a physician, Ulrich 
von Ellenbog, a contemporary of the mon- 
astery press.‘ From these various sources 
it is known that in August, 1472, the 
abbot, Melchior von Stamheim, had Six. 
tus Saurloch of Augsburg procure a press 
and accessories at a cost of 165 gulden, 
and the first book printed was a Com- 
pendium morale, undated, but probably 
not finished before the beginning of 1473. 
Probably it was in 1473 that the abbey 
bought from Johann Schiissler, the second 
Augsburg printer, five presses and Ger- 
man letter for two presses. Besides the 
Compendium morale, three other books 
(on contemporary evidence given by 
Zapf) came from the press: Gregory's 
Dialogues, in German, 1473; Leonardus 
de Utino’s Sermons, 1474; and Vincent 
of Beauvais’ Speculum historiale, 1474. 
There are also the Speculum humanae 
salvationis, 1473, Felicianus’ De divina 
praedestinatione and John Peckham’s De 
oculo morali, 1475-14775 

In charge of the Sts. Ulrich and Afra 
press, we find three Augsburg printers at 
different times. The first is Giinther 
Zainer, himself the first printer in Augs- 
burg, in whose type the Speculum hw 
manae salvationis is printed. Zainer, like 
Schiissler, had been the object of attack 
by gilds of illuminators and wood-block 
cutters, and it was abbot Melchior von 
Stamheim who had interceded and 
brought peace by an agreement in which 
printers were to use wood-blocks only if 
made by the gild members. The second 
printer employed was Hans Bamler in 
whose type the Gregory is printed. An- 
ton Sorg, the master type-cutter of Augs 
4. Proctor, Robert G. C. “Ulrich von Ellenbog and the 

Press of S. Ulrich at Augsburg.” Library, 2d st 

4:163-79. 1903.) 


5. Proctor, op. cit. 








burg, was the last of the three. The Vin- 
cent of Beauvais, the Felicianus and the 
Peckham are in his type, and the fact 
that his earliest type is used here has 
given rise to the belief that he began his 
printing in the monastery and only later 
had his own establishment.® 


The products of the press are note- 
worthy because they were printed in two 
distinct type groups: The Compendium 
and Leonardus in a Roman type; the 
others in types of the three Augsburg 
printers we have named. A possible key 
to the identity of the director of the press 
when the Compendium and Leonardus 
were printed is afforded by Proctor’s ob- 
servation that there are five other Augs- 
burg books without date or name of 
printer which are in this same Roman 
type. Ulrich von Ellenbog’s note in the 
Cambridge volume mentioned above in- 
dicates Jodocus Pflanzmann as the pro- 
ducer of these five, because Ellenbog says 
he had had Pflanzmann cause one of 
them to be printed, the Quadragesimale 
viatoris. (“Induxi Pf... ut imprimi 
faceret.”)? 

In this monastery it was not only lay 
printers who did the printing; “[the ab- 
bot, Melchior von Stamheim] in person, 
as well as with the brothers subject to 
him carried on the work of printing.” 
(“...eundem tum per se, tum per fratres 
sibi subjectos typographiae operam nava- 
visse.”)® The press was a means of 
growth for the monastery library. Copies 
of books printed there could be traded 
off for other desired books, somewhat 
after the fashion subscriptions to serials 
are now exchanged between publishing 


institutions: “and so it came about that 





6. Voulliéme, op. cit., p. 4-5. 
7. Proctor, op. cit., p. 177-78. 
8. Zapf, op. cit., p. xxi-xxil. 
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by way of exchange a great body of books 
grew up in the library.”® 

With the Brothers of the Common 
Life, we treat not of an individual house, 
but of a whole community which in sev- 
eral of its establishments took up print- 
ing as a commercial enterprise. The com- 
munity was established in 1376 by Ger- 
hard Groot, and its members, whether 
cleric or lay, were obliged to live a mo- 
nastic life, although without having taken 
the three monastic vows, for such time 
as they chose to remain in the order. 
The members were not allowed to beg, 
but had to earn their own living. To do 
this they undertook the instruction of 
children and occupied themselves also in 
copying manuscripts for the purpose of 
sale. In 1386, two years after Groot’s 
death, six members of his foundation 
began the Congregation of Windesheim 
as Canons Regular of St. Augustine. This 
congregation added the vow of perpetual 
cloister to the rule followed by the 
Brothers of the Common Life. They 
formed a distinct body from the latter, but 
they continued close relations with the 
original group and carried on the same 
kind of work, and we shall consider both 
together in the matter of printing.” 


The appearance of printing offered 
these groups an excellent means of mul- 
tiplying books and saving much time 
which hand-copying would have ab- 
sorbed. What took years in script could 
be done in days by print; “imprimit ille 
die, quantum non scribitur anno.”!! Not 
only that, but unless they took advantage 
of this new invention, they stood to lose 


9. Ibid. p. xxi: “quare factum est quod per modum 
cambii copia librorum magna in bibliotheca fieret’’. 
10. Lambinet, P. Recherches historiques, littéraires et 
critiques sur Vorigine de V'imprimerie. p. 331 &. 
Bruxelles, Flon [1799]. 

11. Ibid., p. 347. 
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one of their means of livelihood. Wéith- 
out delay, then, they sought to establish 
in each of their monasteries a printing 
press. The first opportunity came at 
Ulm, 1463, when some Mainz printers 
who were in flight from disturbances in 
their own city sought refuge in Ulm and 
were received into the convent of Weid- 
enbach, a house of the Brothers of the 
Common Life in that city. Ulrich Zell, 
one of the printers, was put in charge of 
a press in the convent, and, from 1474 
on, that press produced not only the 
books attributed to Zell, but also, in the 
opinion of Deschamps, the group dis- 
tinguished by an odd form of the letter 
*R” 12 

Marienthal (Vallis Sancte Marie) in 
Rheingau, near Mainz, had the next 
press. There is doubt whether the first 
work issued there was Adolf von Nassau’s 
Copia indulgentiarum pro festo presenta- 
tionis b. Mariae, 1468." Nevertheless, a 
certain date is 1474, which is found in 
the summer part of a Breviarium Mogun- 
tinum, a two volume work printed both 
on vellum and paper. At this press four 
dated works were produced and ten un- 
dated, all either liturgical or theological 
in character.'* 

The Domus viridis orti ad S. Mi- 
chaelem, a house opened in 1469 in 
Rostock, on the Baltic, set up a press in 
1475 presumably, because on April 9, 
1476, appeared its first book, Lactantii 
Firmiani de divinis institutionibus ad- 
versus gentes, a large volume on which 
work must have been started some 
months earlier. Two other books came 
out the same year, and the press was still 





12. Deschamps, P. Dictionnaire de géographie, col. 1282. 
Berlin, Alemann, 1922. (Supplement to Brunet’s 
Manuel.) 


13. Ibid., col. 865. Voulliéme, op. cit., p. 114. 
14. Falk, Franz. Die presse xu Marienthal in Rheingau. 
p. 11-26. Mainz, Zabern, 1882. 


active at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century.5 

In the city of Brussels the first print. 
ing was done in the house named Vallis 
S. Martini, belonging to the community, 
Arnold Geilhoven’s Gnotosolitos sive 
speculum conscientiarum was published 
on May 25, 1476, a little over a month 
after the first Rostock book. This book 
is dedicated to the “secretaries, scribes 
and clerks of Brussels”, an appreciative 
gesture by the first Brussels press to those 
whom in many instances it would sup 
plant.’ It is possible that the house at 
Brussels bought the materials for their 
press either from John of Westphalia at 
the University of Louvain, or in Cologne 
where their congregation had a house. 
There have been attempts to place the 
date of the first Brussels printing in 1472, 
1473 and 1474, but as far as is known 
1476 is the first year to which a dated 
book will bear witness. The last dated 
book of this press is the Pars hiemalis or- 
dinarii ecclesiae Leodiensis, 1487." 


At Nurembutg, 1479, a house of Her- 
mits of St. Augustine printed a Tractatus 
de vitiis linguae by Joh. Gews, to which 
is added the Tractatus de modo loquendi 
et tacendi of Albertanus Brixiensis, and 
also an edition of Schilditz’ Speculum 
manuale sacerdotum.'® Alés seemingly 
includes these religious with the Brothers 
of the Common Life, although the Her- 
mits of St. Augustine were a distinct 
order.!9 


15. Deschamps, op. cit., col. 11056. Voulliéme, op. cit., 
p. 137. 

16. Lambinet, op. cit., p. 349. 

17. Deschamps, op. cit., col. 219. 
Hawkins, Rush C. Titles of the first books from the 
earliest presses established in different cities, towns, and 
monasteries in Europe, before the end of the fifteenth 
century. p. 85. N. Y., Bouton, 1884. 

18. Voulliéme, op. cit., p. 127. 

19. Alés, Anatole. “Les Moines Imprimeurs.”” Bulletin du 
bibliophile et du bibliothécaire, 39:411. 1872. 
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On February 28, 1495, the Canons 
Regular of St. Augustine, of the Monas- 
tery of St. Michel, in Schoenhoven (Klos- 
ter Hem), published a Breviarium Trai- 
ectense, and in 1499 a second Breviary 
for the Chapter of Windesheim. They 
continued printing until 1528. As we 
have said, these Canons Regular of St. 
Augustine were a body which owed its 
origin to a number of Brothers of the 
Common Life. Printing is said to have 
begun at Schoenhoven as a means of ob- 
taining money to repair the monastery. 
The type used was made by Heinrick von 
Rotterdam who seems to have furnished 
type for most of the presses in his vicin- 
ity.2 

The monastery of Nuestra Sefiora de 
Montserrat is another instance, later than 
that of Sts. Ulrich and Afra, of the in- 
terest of Benedictines in early printing. 
“The love of books,” says Dom Anselm 
Maria Albareda, “comes to the Bene- 
dictine order from the very beginning of 
its foundation.””!_ Early printed sources 
for the history of the Montserrat press 
are practically negligible. What is known 
of the press is due almost entirely to the 
investigations of Dom Benet Ribas (1735- 
1812), archivist of the monastery. It was 
he who furnished the information on 
Montserrat to be found in Francisco Men- 
dez’ Tipografia espafiola,” and his work 
is the principal source for the study on 
the Montserrat press by Albareda in the 
Analecta Montserratensia for 1918. 





20. Deschamps, op. cit., col. 1153. Hawkins, op. cit., p. 
82. Ales, op. cit., p. 411. 

21. Albareda, Anselm Maria. “La imprenta de Montser- 
tat (siglos XVe-XVle).” Analecta Montserratensia. v. 
2, afio 1918, p. [11]-166, p. [11]: “L’amor al Ilibre li 
ve a l’ordre benedictina des del comencament de la 
seva institucié.”” 

22. Mendez, Francisco. Tipografia espafiola. p. 169-177. 
2. ed. Madrid, 1861. (The first ed. was published in 
Madrid in 1796.) 


The establishment of the press grew 
out of the formation of the Benedictine 
Congregation of Valladolid, an associa- 
tion of nineteen Benedictine houses which 
had adopted a reform first instituted in 
the Valladolid house. Montserrat had 
joined the group in 1493, and before the 
beginning of 1499 the General Chapter 
agreed that a press should be established 
to print liturgical books and copies of the 
rules that would make possible a uni- 
form observance in all the houses. Mont- 
serrat was the location chosen for the 
press. Mendez? says that the monas- 
tery’s wealth and its proximity to a sup- 
ply center, Barcelona, were the reasons for 
the choice. Albareda denies this, be- 
cause the income of Montserrat at the 
time had shrunk to a fraction of that of 
some of the other monasteries, and, in any 
case, records show that each paid for its 
own share of the books printed there.” 
As for nearness to a city, San Benito el 
Real monastery was closer to Valladolid 
than Montserrat to Barcelona. The prin- 
cipal if not the only reason for the choice 
falling on Montserrat was the residence 
there of its prior, Garcia de Cisneros; 
it was his influence that had brought 
Montserrat into the Congregation of Val- 
ladolid, and he was the first superior 
(later abbot) under the new order of 
things.2> He erected new buildings, among 
them a library, made a new water sup- 
ply, brought new members into the com- 
munity, and had the monastery restored 
to the rank of abbey (late in 1499). With 
his energy he was the obvious man to see 
through the press the breviaries, diurnals, 
missals and other books needed by the 
congregation. Moreover, he was charged 





23. Mendez, loc. cit. 
24. Albareda, op. cit., p. 48. 
25. Ibid., p. 48. 
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with the correction of proofs for these 
works, and he could not spare long ab- 
sences for this purpose if the press were 
in another house of the congregation. The 
General Chapter desired conformity in 
the liturgical books of all its member 
houses, and it was Cisneros who was to 
produce a standard edition of them. 


To carry out this plan, then, we find 
that on January 7, 1499, an agreement 
was reached between the monastery and 
prior (Cisneros) and Johann Luschner, a 
German printer of Barcelona. The orig- 
inal contract has not been preserved, but 
its text (and that of a later one with the 
printer Rosembach in 1518) is given by 
Mendez quite fully as he obtained it 
from Dom Benet Ribas at the end of the 
eighteenth century. Luschner was obliged 
to print the breviaries and other books 
desired by the prior and convent, furnish 
at his cost the necessary printing appara- 
tus, and make new letters if they were 
desired. The convent would pay for the 
paper and ink and other supplies, would 
give living quarters to Luschner, his wife 
and child, maintain Luschner, his helper 
Uldaric of Ulm, and four other work- 
men, and pay to each of the six a salary. 


Luschner set to work promptly, and on 
April 16, 1499, brought out the first 
Montserrat imprint, the Meditationes S. 
Bonaventurae. The colophon carries the 
name of Luschner and the statement that 
the printing was done at the monastery 
at the latter’s expense. Luschner never 
used a printer’s mark of his own, but fol- 
lowing the colophon is a woodcut repre- 
senting the Virgin and Child, Who is 
engaged in using a saw upon one of the 
peaks of the mountain. A larger cut 
used in the Missale Benedictinum, Lusch- 





26. Albareda, op. cit., p. 56. 


ner’s sixth book in 1499, shows the mon- 
astery as well as the mountain, and again 
the Virgin and Child with the saw. |r 
is a pictograph of the name of the mon- 
astery which literally means “sawed- 
mountain”. Luschner remained at Mont- 
serrat until he had printed his seven- 
teenth book for the monastery, Novem- 
ber 15, 1500. After that he returned to 
Germany, and there was no Montserrat 
press until Rosembach was engaged to 
operate one in 1518. 


In this sketch of monastic presses, the 
aim has not been to estimate the quan- 
tity of printing done in such establish- 
ments nor the excellence of the product. 
Rather, we have tried to find the motives 
that lay behind these enterprises, and 
also the extent to which printing became 
an activity in which the members of the 
monastic communities themselves took 
part. 


The cases which afforded information 
on these points show three well-defined 
reasons why printing was carried on in 
monasteries: either specific books were 
needed by a house or congregation of 
houses (Montserrat), or printing made it 
possible to create a stock of several titles 
which could be traded for single copies 
of other books in order to build up the 
monastery library (Sts. Ulrich and Afra), 
or the press was employed as a means of 
livelihood (Brothers of the Common 
Life). 

The religious in some cases did nearly 
all the press work (Brothers of the Com- 
mon Life), because as a long time pro 
ject it was worth while to train them for 
it; or, they took a limited part in the 
work and executed the less technical 
operations (Sts. Ulrich and Afra); or, 

(Concluded on page 89) 
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The Catholic High School Catalog Gets 


Under Way 


By RICHARD JAMES Hur Ley, Assistant Professor, 
Department of Library Science, Catholic University 








At the Cincinnati Conference Mr. Hur- 
ley was appointed Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on a List of Books for High School 
Libraries. In the intervening period he 
has been planning a Catholic High School 
Catalog, described in the following ac- 
count. The first task, that of selecting 
the periodicals according to methods used 
by the Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards, has been completed 
and these results are given below in Part 
Il. Next month we will present annota- 
tions on the thirty-three periodicals evalu- 
ated and give a list of book selection aids 
for Catholic high school librarians who 
will aid the Committee.—Editor. 

Part I. INTRODUCTION 

The Catholic high school catalog de- 
signed to supplement the Standard cata- 
log for high school libraries is now in 
process of compilation. Blessed with the 
prayers and goodwill of Catholic second- 
ary school librarians and officially en- 
dorsed by the Catholic Library Associa- 
tion, the Catalog is moving towards 
actuality. The reasons that led to final 
action are many and varied. The present 
lack of a guide to book selection by our 
librarians is per se reason enough. We 
must spend our little wisely. An im- 
mediate cause of action arises from the 
use of the Standard catalog in evaluating 
our book collections by the Cooperative 
Study of Secondary Schools Evaluative 
Criteria. These criteria are finding an 


ever-increasing use by accrediting agen- 
cies. To a corresponding degree are our 
libraries penalized. We cannot protest 
for we have nothing comparable to the 
Standard catalog for the use of these 
agencies in evaluating our collections. 
Three objections to the use of the Stand- 
ard catalog are: 

1. The proportionate representation of 
various classes does not adequately 
reflect the curricular demands in 
Catholic high schools. The religion 
group (200’s) amounts to one per- 
cent of the total books in the third 
edition. 

2. Many titles listed are either on the 
Index or contrary to Catholic teach- 


ing. 

3. The catalog lacks a balanced treat- 
ment of Catholic literature, biog- 
raphy, history, etc. 

A majority of the titles in the Standard 
catalog are quite acceptable. There is no 
need to duplicate this fine work. A Cath- 
olic supplement is needed and this is the 
purpose of the Catholic high school cata- 
log. By Catholic is meant Catholic in 
spirit, not necessarily books by Catholic 
authors. By high school is meant a school 
with grades nine to twelve inclusive. A 
few titles on the junior high school level 
and a few on the junior college level will 
be included. Not only will we be pro- 
vided, therefore, with a booklist that can 
be used by accrediting agencies but also 
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a guide to book selection and a measur- 
ing stick for determing the adequacy of 
our collections, especially as to standard 
Catholic works. 


The form of the catalog has not been 
entirely decided upon. The contents will 
consist of books, pamphlets and visual 
aids such as now found in the Standard 
catalog. The word “book” will be ex- 
panded to include leisure reading which 
is not stressed in the present catalog. We 
lack such a list and might well remedy 
the situation at this time. Titles in the 
Standard catalog will be examined by li- 
brarians and subject specialists and those 
found acceptable included on our list. 
Of course, many supplementary titles will 
be added to insure the catholicity of the 
selection. 


The arrangement will follow the prac- 
tice of the Standard catalog. If our list 
is published separately, those titles found 
in the Standard catalog will be entered 
by simple author and title only. Dupli- 
cation of work will be avoided wherever 
possible. 

It is planned to examine every title in 
the third edition of the Standard catalog 
and its supplements. The Executive 
Committee will be responsible for this 
tremendous task. Only approved titles 
will be published. The opinions of other 
Catholic high school librarians will be 
sought and given careful consideration; 
especially those in the group of Associ- 
ates. Where titles are of a special na- 
ture, they will be referred to subject spe- 
cialists. At the same time these special- 
ists will prepare bibliographies in their 
fields — their suggestions being reviewed 


by the Executive Committee and the 
Associates to insure their appropriateness 
for the high school level. Where titles 
are considered objectionable, those rec- 
ommending their rejection will be asked 
to give the reasons for such action—this 
information to be treated confidentially, 
The Department of Library Science at 
Catholic University will keep the master 
list of all books accepted, rejected or in 
process of evaluation, and act as a clear. 
ing house for the work connected with 
the compilation of this catalog. 


Everyone is invited to participate in 
this undertaking. Machinery must be set 
up to insure continuity and success and 
certain groups will be directly responsible 
for the compilation. An Executive Com- 
mittee which will represent various types 
and areas of Catholic high school library 
activities, is the first group. Acting for 
this committee at the present time are 
Dr. William A. FitzGerald, President of 
the Catholic Library Association and Li- 
brarian of the Brooklyn Preparatory 
School; Mr. William J. Gibbons, S.J., for- 
merly librarian of Gonzaga High School 
in Washington, D. C., and Mr. Richard 
James Hurley, Assistant Professor in the 
Department of Library Science at Cath- 
olic University and Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. It is hoped that the 
completed membership of the Executive 
Committee will be available for publica- 
tion shortly. The Associates consist of 
166 librarians who cooperated in the re- 
cent evaluation of Catholic periodicals 
for the Cooperative Study supplement; 
152 of these are from accredited schools 
that are listed as members of the C.L.A., 
A.L.A., or N.C.E.A. The subject special- 
ists compose a necessary group in view of 
the diverse nature of our task. A possible 
difficulty at this point lies in securing 
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people who have a proper understanding 
of the high school clientele. All persons 
participating will actively help in compil- 
ing the list. More particularly, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee will be relied upon 
to examine titles in the Standard catalog, 
secure subject specialists, enlist the help 
of librarians and supervise the compila- 
tion of the list. The Associates will rec- 
ommend titles for inclusion or rejection 
and criticize the cumulated lists. Duties 
of the subject specialists are evident. 


The present plan of procedure is to 
produce a preliminary checklist of ap- 
proximately a thousand titles by Decem- 
ber 20th. This will include books which 
members of the Executive Committe and 
Associates have recommended positively. 
The checklist will be sent to members of 
the Executive Committee, the 166 librar- 
ians mentioned above and others who 
have requested it. Subsequent cumula- 
tions will be sent only to those librarians 
who have signified their intentions of co- 
operating in the work. Necessary in- 
structions and a list of book selection aids 
will be mailed to this selected group early 
in January, 1941. They are essentially 
the Associates in this endeavor. The De- 
partment of Library Science at Catholic 
University will handle all the clerical de- 
tails needed in forwarding the work. 


There is no intention of excluding any 
individual who wishes to help. In fact, 
many hands should make light work. 
Catholic school librarians are urged to 
write the Chairman at the Department 
of Library Science at once, signifying their 
willingness to help and suggesting im- 
provements in the present plans. This is 
a project that demands Catholic action— 
that should enlist the active help of ALL. 


Part IL. 
SCALE FOR THE EVALUATION OF CATHOLIC 
PERIODICALS IN SECONDARY SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES 


The present Evaluative Criteria de 
veloped by the Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards definitely 
penalize Catholic schools. This was en- 
tirely unintentional and recognized as 
contrary to both the expressed philosophy 
and the purpose of the Study. An edi- 
torial in the April, 1940 issue of The 
Catholic Library World presented a syn- 
thesis of the criticism and pointed out 
two areas in need of adjustment. These 
are the book collection and periodicals 
included under Adequacy of Library Ma- 
terials in Section F. In an effort to square 
fact with theory and to supplement the 
criteria for their use in Catholic schools, 
efforts were made last May to compile an 
evaluated list of Catholic magazines. 


As a preliminary move, Dr. Walter C. 
Eells, Coordinator of the Cooperative 
Study, and Dr. E. D. Grizzell, Chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the Mid- 
dle States Association, were interviewed. 
With their advice in mind, a list of maga- 
zines was compiled and published in the 
April, 1940 issue of The Catholic Library 
World. Titles of magazines were drawn 
from existing lists and the recommenda- 
tions of experienced librarians, including 
the editor of The Catholic Periodical 
Index. Librarians were urged to evalu- 
ate the magazines according to a scale 
which preceded the list, and to send these 
evaluations to the Department of Library 
Science at Catholic University. Mean- 
while, the students in this Department 
and in the Library School of the College 
of St. Catherine assisted in the tremend- 


ous task. Also some three hundred mime- 
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ographed checklists were distributed at 
the Catholic Library Association Confer- 
ence last June. By September only twen- 
ty-six lists had come in, excluding the 
contributions of the library school stu- 
dents. This limited information was an- 
alyzed and the data reviewed mainly with 
a view to setting up an improved pro- 
cedure. 


Again Dr. Eells gave freely of time and 
advice. A core group of Catholic schools 
was secured by checking the membership 
lists of the Catholic Library Association, 
the American Library Association and 
the National Catholic Education Asso- 
ciation. In addition these names were 
checked for accreditation in the records 
of the National Catholic Welfare Coun- 
cil and the U. S. Office of Education. As 
a result a master list of 284 Catholic 
secondary schools was compiled. A new 
list of thirty-three Catholic magazines 
had been set up and this with directions 
for scoring, was printed on double post- 
cards and sent to the above group of 
schools. The procedure closely followed 
that used in the Cooperative Study ex- 
cept for the use of letters instead of num- 
bers for evaluating. Librarians were urged 
to consider the needs of pupils, teachers 
and library staff. A two-week time limit 
—later extended to three weeks—was set. 
Space was provided for writing in of ad- 
ditional titles. As a matter of interest 
thirty additional titles were recommended 
from one to six times. This frequency 
of mention was felt to be too low to war- 
rant further consideration. This practice 
was used by the Cooperative Study. One 
hundred fifty-three or 54% of the 284 
schools responded, as did fourteen other 
interested schools and seven librarian 
training agencies. Of the 153 returns, 148 
were used; four arrived too late for inclu- 





sion and one was improperly checked. In 
view of the presumably select group of 
schools directly contacted, the total re 
turns should have been greater. A second 
plea might have resulted in more answers 
and thereby given a greater spread to the 
statistics. However, the information at 
hand was tabulated and now forms the 
basis of the recommended supplementary 
list of Catholic periodicals. Mr. Kenneth 
W. Eells, Statistician of the original Co 
operative Study, checked the data and 
brought them into conformity with those 
of the Study. Before going into a detailed 
description of these statistics, the evalu- 
ated list and summary data are presented 
for the consideration of those readers in- 
terested in this survey. 


TABLE I. 


SUMMARY OF DATA ON CATHOLIC 
SCHOOLS COOPERATING 














Number Percentage 

SIZE Very Large 8 5.4% 

Large 31 21.1% 

Medium 53 36.1% 

Small 55 37.4% 

SEX Boys 33 23.5% 

Girls 80 55 % 

Coed 31 21.5% 
ACCREDITATION AGENCY 

North Central 98 68.1% 

Middle States 33 22.9% 

Southern 7 48% 

New England 2 14% 

Northwest 4 28% 

West 0 ante 

ORGANIZATION 3-year 7 75% 

4-year 681 85.1% 

Syear  — costae 

6-year 7 75% 





First, let us consider the summary data. 
These cover the size, sex, accreditation 
agency and organization of the schools 
that sent in returns. It is felt that the 
picture presented is a fair one. A few 








} 
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Catholic private schools are included in 
the survey; most of them are “public” in 
nature and comparable to the 168 public 
schools that totaled 84% of the Cooper- 
ative Study schools. Certain other con- 
siderations used in selecting the try-out 
schools of the Cooperative Study did not 


seem to apply to our situation—religious 
control, accreditation, race, military, 
boarding, type of community, type of 
program, general quality and willingness 
to cooperate. The data seem to indicate 
that we have a fair sampling of the Cath- 
olic secondary schools in the country. 


TABLE IL. 


SCALE FOR EVALUATION OF CATHOLIC PERIODICALS 
FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL LIBRARIES 














Number Number of Sub-Groups of 
” Class Mean of Ratings of 
Periodical - Judges 

Value Rating udges Other Library 

ting 4 3 2 1 © Schools Schools 
Column 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 a 10 
America 9 3.58 142 94 39 7 2 0 3.50 3.86 
Catholic Periodical Index 9 3.53 135 99 29 13 3 ,. sa 3.86 
Catholic Digest 8 3.33 147 73 55 13 6 0 3.54 3.57 
Catholic World 8 3.26 138 61 57 15 5 0 3.14 3.00 
Sign 8 3.20 138 499 «8&9 18 2 0 3.64 3.14 
Catholic Library World 8 3.18 130 63 35 24 8 0 3.36 3.57 
Catholic School Journal 8 3.16 140 51 67 18 2 2 3.36 3.14 
Queen’s Work 8 3.11 144 6 51 22 11 0 3.21 3.14 
Journal of Religious Inst. 7 3.02 130 44 55 22 8 1 3.23 3.50 
Catholic Education Review 7 2.91 129 34 60 27 6 2 2.85 2.88 
Catholic Mind 7 2.86 121 23 66 25 6 1 2.40 3.00 
Commonweal 6 2.74 145 34 58 37 14 2 2.57 2.71 
Catholic Action 6 2.63 132 Bb 33 40 16 0 2291 3.43 
Science Counselor 6 2.61 110 17 48 31 13 1 2.36 3.00 
Catholic Bookman 6. 2 108 17 39 34 17 1 2.64 2.50 
Shield 5 2.32 90 12 27 32 16 3 ~=.2.08 2.16 
Catholic Boy 5 2.30 112 15 38 30 24 5 2.78 3.43 
Truth 5 2.25 88 8 28 32 18 2 1.86 1.50 
Sacred Heart Messenger 5 2.22 146 24 37 | oa 7 2.00 2.50 
Ave Maria 5 2.22 139 12 48 39s 38 2 2.36 1.14 
Orate Fratres 5 2.21 108 7 . ie 18 6 1.73 2.14 
Extension 5 2.20 147 Ss 2° @: 2B + 2.50 1.71 
Catholic Woman’s World 4 2.11 95 9 30 24 26 6 2.45 1.83 
St. Anthony’s Messenger 4 1.95 128 7 32 41 43 5 2.31 1.57 
Caecilia 4 1.90 50 7 4 21 13 5 1.50 1.75 
Torch 4 1.90 50 1 12 20 15 2 2.38 1.14 
Catholic Girl 3 1.79 112 5 29 33—— BB 17 3.00 3.14 
Magnificat 3 1.73 83 1 12 37 30 3 189 2.00 
Jesuit Missions 3 1.68 119 1 21 45 43 a 160 2.28 
Columbia 3 1.67 121 2 24 39 44 12 2.09 0.71 
Missionary 3 1.63 84 i ll 35 30 7 160 2.50 
Quarterly Bul. IFCA 3 1.60 3 2 1§ 22 20 14 1.82 1.14 
Field Afar 3 1.58 136 1 19 50 54 12 1.54 2.28 
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Second, the scale for evaluation needs 
careful analysis. The original ratings of 
A, B, C, D and O were converted to 
numerical ratings of 4, 3, 2, 1 and 0 re- 
spectively. From these was computed the 
mean or average rating of each periodical. 
It is interesting to note that we did not 
obtain either as high or as low a mean as 
the Cooperative Study. Our highest 
mean rating was 3.58 to their 3.94; our 
lowest was 1.58 to their 0.68. This in- 
dicated that Catholic librarians used a 
narrower range of evaluations and tended 
to bunch their values. The fact that we 
used only thirty-three titles whereas the 
Cooperative Study had 120 (plus seven 
newspapers) contributed to this limited 
result. The standard deviation which is 
the average spread or variability, reflects 
this closer range of values. Our standard 
deviation is .61 to .72 for the Cooper- 
ative Study. There was also a tendency 
to rate Catholic magazines a third of a 
point higher on the average than is found 


in the Evaluative Criteria. Our mean 
rating was 2.45 to 2.17 of the criteria. 


After working out the mean rating of 
each title and finding the standard devia- 


tion, the next problem was to break the 
list into ten fundamental classes which 
would approximate the scores found in 
the Cooperative Study list of magazines 
and newspapers. This was done as the 
following table indicates by one-half a 
standard deviation being added to the 
mean up to five intervals on either side. 
Five classes are therefore above the mean 
and five below. This resulted in our hav- 
ing, when checked against the ratings in 
column 2 of the scale, a quality score ex- 
tending from 3 to 9. The limited use of 
values by our librarians as mentioned 
above, resulted in no score of ten, nor on 
the low end of the scale, any score of 
one or two. Statistically the class values 
or quality scores were worked out as fol- 
lows: 


Ill. TABLE OF CLASS VALUES 





Mean plus 24 standard deviation equals aa 10 
“ “ 2 “ “ “ 3. 9 
“ “ 1 “ “ “ 3 - 

“ “ 4 oe « “ 2.75. 

Mean 2.45) 4 — 
‘ a : " ; 1a 4 Quality Score 
“ “ 1 4 “ “ “ 1 55) : 

“ “ 2 “ “ “ 1 
“ “ 23 “ “ “ aa 1 


In the Evaluative Criteria the probable 
error of the mean was computed for each 
title. Wéith the limited number of maga- 
zines in this survey, the probable error 
for two magazines with a large number 
of judges and two magazines with a low 
number of judges was worked out as a 


measuring rod. The Catholic Digest and 
Extension, each with 147 judges, had a 
probable error of 0.04 and 0.03 respec- 
tively. The probable error for Caecilia 
and the Torch, each with 50 judges, was 
0.11 and 0.08 respectively. The probable 
error in the Cooperative Study extended 
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from 0.01 to 0.14 which would seem to 
indicate that our figures were quite reli- 
able. In only a few cases was there a 
probability that the class value of a mag- 
azine might change. Caecilia by having 
its probable error of 0.11 added to its 
rating of 1.90 would fall into class 3 in- 
stead of having its present rating of 4. 
However, the deduction of 0.11 would 
still leave it in the 4 class. It is felt that 
the class values as now presented are reli- 
able. Let us say that it is very unlikely 
that another group of judges of the same 
number and from similar schools would 
have rated the periodicals very differ- 
ently. 


The mean ratings of the sub-groups of 
judges were used for comparative pur- 
poses only, following the Cooperative 
Study procedure. Our group of library 
schools might well approximate their na- 
tional group. The ratings of fourteen 
schools not in the core group but con- 
tributing to the survey, are found in 
column 9. They tend to agree with the 
schools represented in column 2. The 
variability that does exist is partly due 
to the limited number of judges used. 
The difference in rating is very noticeable 
on the part. of the seven library schools 
represented in column 10. Interestingly 
enough a similar situation is to be found 
in the data of the Evaluative Criteria. 


An examination of the Cooperative 
Study reveals that five Catholic maga- 
zines were reported among the total of 
221 found in the try-out schools. These 
are America, Commonweal, Catholic Di- 
gest, Queen’s Work and Sacred Heart 
Messenger. The frequency of mention 
was, however, too low to warrant their 
inclusion in the final list of 127 titles. 


Where reported! among those magazines 
read fairly regularly by the 17,338 sec- 
ondary school students, they were well 
liked by those who read them. These 
data do not seem to have any significance 
for the present study. 


Finally, it must be mentioned that this 
survey has all the difficulties and limita- 
tions of the Cooperative Study as men- 
tioned by Dr. Eells in his article in The 
Wilson Bulletin for June, 1937.? It is not 
a perfect piece of work. Care has been 
taken to eliminate as many errors as pos- 
sible. The present survey is an honest 
endeavor to supply the Evaluative Cri- 
teria with a supplementary list of evalu- 
ated Catholic magazines conforming in 
value to the list now used. In all fair- 
ness to Catholic secondary schools, those 
accrediting agencies using the criteria 
should give our list their serious consider- 
ation and provide for its adoption and 
application. 





In an interesting article, “How to Grow 
an Elementary School Library”, in the 
September issue of The Catholic School 
Journal, Richard James Hurley describes 
the organization of the library at the Cal- 
vert School in Washington, D. C. 


* * * 
Plans for a new library at Villanova 


College have been completed and a drive 
for a new building fund has been in- 


augurated. 





1, Eells, W. C. “What Periodicals Do School Pupils 


Prefer?” Wilson Bulletin, 12:248-52. Dec., 1937. “Com- 
parative Ranking of Periodicals.”” Ibid., 12:31821. Jan., 
1938. 


2. Eells, W. C. “Scale for the Evaluation of Periodicals 
in Secondary School Libraries.” Wilson Bulletin, 11:668- 
73. June, 1937. 
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MID-WINTER MEETING 


A Round Table Meeting will be held 
in conjunction with the Mid-Winter A. 
L.A. Meeting at Chicago, on December 
28th, at 10:00 A. M. Sister Mary Inez, 
of the Library School, College of St. 
Catherine, St. Paul, will read a paper on 
“Regional Union Lists for Users of The 
Catholic Periodical Index”. Following 
this, there will be a panel discussion on 
“National Catholic Book Week, Its 
Methods and Results”. 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC BOOK 
WEEK 


From all sections of the country, news- 
papers and letters have been arriving 
with their varied accounts of the celebra- 
tion of the first National Catholic Book 
Week. We present some abstracts from 
a great mass of the material. 


SAINT BONAVENTURE’S COLLEGE 

The celebration at St. Bonaventure’s 
College combined a mammoth exhibit of 
several hundred new books, newspapers, 
and periodicals in which every diocese 
and every language was represented. 
Some of the special features of the ex- 
hibit were the books of the past (manu- 
script codices), printed books of the pres- 
ent, and books of the future (microfilm 
copies of original Catholic classics that 
have just reached this country from Eng- 
land). Books for the blind included a 
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number in Braille as well as a talking 
book. 

On November 9th, the March of Time 
news reel devoted to “The Vatican of 
Pope Pius XII” was shown, followed by 
two lectures on the Catholic contribution 
to literature by Rev. Norman J. O’Meara 
and Thomas J. Merton. A large faculty 
and student committee assisted the librar- 
ian, Rev. Irenaeus Herscher, O.F.M. 


NorRTHERN OHIO 


In an endorsement of Catholic Book 
Week, Most Reverend Joseph Schrembs, 
Archbishop of Cleveland, pointed out the 
link between this program of good litera- 
ture and that for good movies and clean 
entertainment, with a corresponding need 
of support of the program of the Cath- 
olic Library Association as the National 
Legion of Decency has been supported. 

The climax of the celebration was a 
one-day conference of the Northern Ohio 
Unit held at Notre Dame College, South 
Euclid, on November 9th. Almost 300 
librarians and teachers constituted a rec- 
ord making attendance. Twenty neigh- 
boring cities sent delegates, many for the 
first time. 

Speaking of “The Importance of Cath- 
olic Book Week” at the general assembly, 
Rev. Pacific Hug, O.F.M., of Our Lady 
of the Angels Monastery, said that the 
nation-wide tribute to Catholic literature 
was the best way to publicize Catholic 











literature and arouse and stimulate in- 
terest in reading and spreading Catholic 
books. Sister M. Aloysi, N.D., in her ex- 
position of “What is Catholic Litera- 
ture” showed that a book which is Cath- 
olic in spirit, in principle, in atmosphere, 
in background is a Catholic book; the 
author need not be a Catholic. 


A large number of high schools and 
academies joined in the observance of 
National Catholic Book Week. Contests 
of a literary nature, discussions of Cath- 
olic literature, book reviews, projects and 
displays were featured. 

The Catholic Universe Bulletin de- 
voted two full pages to biographical 
sketches of contemporary Catholic au- 
thors, portraits, and a reproduction of a 
major number of titles from A Reading 
List for Catholics. 


DetTROIT 


The Van Antwerp Catholic Library, 
one of the country’s outstanding circu- 
lating libraries, located in the Chancery 
Building, published a list of “150 Tempt- 
ing Titles” in The Michigan Catholic. 

GREATER CINCINNATI 

The center for Catholic Book Week 
was the Catholic Lending Library, con- 
ducted by Rev. Edward B. Kotter. The 
Athenaeum of Ohio Teachers’ College 
Bulletin to grade school teachers carried 
an article by Miss Alma L’Hommedieu, 
placing special emphasis on the Pro Par- 
vulis lists. General publicity appeared in 
The Catholic Telegraph-Register. 

Seton Hitt CoLiece 

At Seton Hill College, the Literary 
Club presented a symposium on the 
Catholic Literary Revival, with special 
reference to its poetry, on Sunday after- 
noon, November 3rd. The program was 
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broadcast over Station WHJB in Greens- 
burg. The Seton Hill College Library 
published a short list of 1940 books “In 
the Catholic Tradition”. 


SPOKANE CATHOLIc Book Fair 


The Spokane Unit of Catholic librar- 
ians, assisted by the Diocesan Council of 
Catholic Women, conducted a book fair 
from November 12th to 16th, in which 
book reviews were given in connection 
with talks by two popular authors. The 
two Catholic authors, who were featured 
both over the radio in interviews and at 
the Fair in persons, were Miss Mary Jane 
Carr, author of the recently published 
Young Mac of Fort Vancouver; and 
Brother Ernest, C.S.C., whose Adven- 
tures of Tommy Blake was released this 
month by St. Anthony Guild Press. In 
addition, the Academy of Living Cath- 
olic Authors was featured in three pro- 
grams over the air. An extensive pro- 
gram of correspondence, newspaper and 
radio publicity, as well as announce- 
ments from pulpits, resulted in an at- 
tendance of nearly one thousand persons. 
Sister Catherine Eileen, Holy Names Col- 
lege, acted as chairman. 


COLLEGE BOOK LIST 


The Executive Council has approved 
the initiation of a Catholic supplement 
to the Shaw List of Books for College 
Libraries, to be compiled by Miss Anne 
M. Cieri, Library School, Catholic Uni- 
versity; Miss Julia Killian, College of St. 
Elizabeth; and Mr. William Gillard, St. 
John’s University; working under the di- 
rection of Mr. Charles B. Shaw and as- 
sisted by the faculties of Catholic Uni- 
versity, College of St. Elizabeth, George- 
town University, St. John’s University, 
and Woodstock College. 
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WASHINGTON-MARYLAND- 
VIRGINIA 

The Washington - Maryland - Virginia 
Unit held its fall meeting at Georgetown 
University on November 16th, where they 
were welcomed by the Rev. John E. Grat- 
tan, S.J., Dean of the College. These 
new officers of the Unit were installed: 
Rev. F. A. Mullin, Chairman; Laurence 
A. Leavey, Vice-Chairman; and John 


Spellissy, Secretary. 


The main address was delivered by 
Rev. Aloysius J. Hogan, S.J., on “Four 
Centuries of Jesuit Authors”. Enthusi- 
astically describing the Jesuit tradition, 
particularly in England, Father Hogan 
said, in part, “The literary tradition in 
poetry among the English Jesuits is ex- 
tremely rich in quality and in volume, 
from the days of Blessed Robert South- 
well who was martyred by Elizabeth in 
March 1595, through tempestuous years 
of persecution and bloodshed, to the days 
of Gerard Manley Hopkins, who died in 
June, 1889. Of Southwell rare Ben Jon- 
son wrote to Drummond of Hawthornden 
that ‘he possessed rare poetic feeling and 
power.’ The same Ben Jonson declared 
about Southwell’s best poem The burn- 
ing babe, that ‘had he written that work 
of Southwell’s, he would have been con- 
tent to destroy many of his.’ Hopkins, 
friend and literary associate of the late 
poet laureate, Robert Bridges, and dearly 
beloved by Cardinal Newman, was so 
highly reputed in the English world of 
letters that at his death the critics grieved 
for the passing of one of England’s real 


poets.” 
Dwelling on this quadri-centennial an- 
niversary, Father Hogan declared that 


“more than one hundred and fifteen 
thousand books had been written and 


published by some sixteen thousand Jesuit 
authors since the Society of Jesus’ founda- 
tion in 1540.” 


PRO PARVULIS BOOK FAIR 

From December 7th to 11th, the Pro 
Parvulis Book Club held a Junior Book 
Fair at the Hotel Bradford, Boston. 
Copies of the thirty-two page program 
will be sent to Catholic Library World 
subscribers at cost. Orders, accompanied 
by twenty cents in stamps, should be sent 
to the Boston Branch Office, Pro Parvulis 
Book Club, 162 Boylston St., Boston. 
This program should be suggestive to 
schools having book clubs or intending 
to hold book programs. 


In the list of outstanding religious books 
issued between June 1, 1939, and May 1, 
1940, selected by the Religious Books 
Committee of A.L.A., of which Miss 
Julia Killian is chairman, are the follow- 
ing Catholic titles: 


Attwater. St. John Chrysostom. Bruce. 
Blanton. Bernadette of Lourdes. Long- 


mans. 


Bruehl. The pope’s plan for social re- 
construction. Devin-Adair. 


Farrell. Companion to the Summa: 
Pursuit of happiness. Sheed. 

Garrigou - Lagrange. Predestination. 
Herder. 

Gilson. Christianity and philosophy. 
Sheed. 

Gilson. Mystical theology of St. Ber- 
nard. Sheed. 

Maritain. A Christian looks at the 
Jewish question. Longmans. 

Maynard. The apostle of charity. Dial. 

Sturzo. Church and state. Longmans. 
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FROM THE CIRCULATION DESK 

From various contributors we have re- 
ceived the following jumbled titles of 
books requested by students: 

Fire on the turf, instead of Fire on the 

earth. 

Descent into the abbess, instead of On 
the rim of the abyss, by Shotwell. 
The first thought was of Dante’s 
Inferno. 

Formation of character, by Belloc 
turned out to be Characters of the 
Reformation. 

Then there is the freshman who was 
asked what sections of the paper she read 
daily. “Both,” was the reply. And the 
one who listed “Mercy Hospital” as the 
place of birth on a registration card. 





MONASTIC PRINTING PRESSES 
(Concluded from page 78) 


they left all the work to hired printers 
(Montserrat). 

In general, the motives were practical 
and were the result of various needs or 
desires of the communities. Books had 
always been made and needed in mon- 
asteries, and printing now furnished a 
quicker process. The press simply car- 
ried on an ancient function in a more 
efficient way. If we regard the press work 
done by the monks themselves, their par- 
ticipation cannot be credited to dilet- 
tantism. Members were released for 
training and activity in the work accord- 
ing to the advantage that would accrue 
to the community. The work was left 
entirely to outsiders when conditions 
seemed to make that the best solution 
of a problem. 


Monastic printing, therefore, seems not 
to have been an exotic flower of the con- 


templative life, nor a fad that was seized 
on without purpose. It was a normal out- 
growth of the manuscript book tradition 
and was conducted with the same sober 
outlook as had been the latter. 





SISTER M. MADELEVA, C.S.C. 
(Concluded from page 71) 
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THE CATHOLIC PERIODICAL INDEX 

With the publication of the 1930-1933 volume 
of The Catholic Periodical Index, work was 
started on the current issues. In October, 1939, 
the first issue covering the period January-June, 
1939, was published; the necessity for determin- 
ing rates, based upon an estimated subscription 
list, delayed its receipt until January, 1940. With 
the appearance of the next number, a regular 
publication service was maintained, assuring re- 
ceipt of the copy within fifteen to twenty days 
after the close of the period of indexing. The 
following schedule will be maintained in the 
future: 


Month of publication Period covered 
April January 1-March 31 
July April 1-June 30 
October July 1-September 30 
January January 1-December 31 


of preceding year, i.e., 

annual cumulation 
To make this possible, it may be necessary to cut 
indexing earlier during some periods than the 
time indicated; this will be indicated on the 
title-page. 

As of May, 1940 there were 331 subscribers; 
this has risen in October, 1940 to 398 subscribers. 
Unfortunately, this is not sufficient to cover ex- 
penses, as will be evident from a perusal of the 
attached financial report. To increase the sub- 
scription list, the following publicity methods 
were used: 

a) three promotion campaigns; 

b) forwarding of copies for review in the lead- 

ing library journals; 

c) advertisements in the following periodicals: 

Catholic Library World, April, December, 
1939, January, February, 1940 
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Catholic School Journal, October, 1939, 
February, 1940 

Cumulative Book Index, July, 1940 

Readers’ Guide, June 10, 1940 

Wilson Library Bulletin, October, 1939 


d) listing of The Catholic Periodical Index in 
the Table of Cumulative Indexing which 
appears in the various periodical indexes 
published by the H. W. Wilson Company. 


Reviews have appeared in the following periodi- 
cals and newspapers: 
Michigan Catholic, Detroit, August 3, 1939 
Catholic Educational Review, September, 1939 
Catholic News, New York, September 9, 1939 
Catholic Chronicle, Toledo, Ohio, September 
15, 1939 
Catholic Universe Bulletin, Cleveland, Septem- 
ber 15, 1939 
Catholic School Journal, October, 1939 
Catholic Library World, October, 1939 
December, 1939 
January, 1940 
February, 1940 
Catholic Tribune, Dubuque, Iowa, December 
14, 1939 
Tablet, Brooklyn, January 6, 1940 


In an attempt to cut down the expenses for 
the year 1940-1941, certain economies have been 
necessary. At present this entails a reduction of 
approximately $1500; it is hoped that the ex- 
penses will be sufficiently pared to afford a more 
favorable statement. This will be helped by an 
increase in the number of subscriptions. 


The final financial report, covering the period 
July 1, 1939-June 30, 1940 follows. This report 
includes figures in statements previously rendered. 
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FinaNciac Report, Jury 1, 1939—June 30, 1940 
























































Subscriptions $3,431.80 
Less expenses: 
Printing: June, 1939 issue. $ 736.00 
1939 annual 1,218.18 
March, 1940 issue 369.80 
June, 1940 issue 316.13 2,640.11 
Copy paper 40.20 
Rent 120.00 
Boxes for Annual 21.87 
Multigraphing (April, 1939) 5.09 
Postage and Express 3.83 
Editorial Work 1,771.07 
Editorial checklist: labor 19.77 
postage 12.65 
mimeograph, paper, stencils, etc... 2.00 34.42 
Other direct expenses 2.02 
Commission: 25% of sales 857.95 5,496.56 
DEFICIT FOR THE YEAR $2,064.76 





Finally, the Editor wishes to express his grati- 
tude to all those who have been helpful in carry- 
ing on this work. In particular, he wishes to 
thank the following: the President, Dr. William 
A. FitzGerald, and the members of the Executive 
Council of the Catholic Library Association; Miss 
Anne Marie Cieri, Chairman of the Committee 
on the Catholic Periodical Index, and her zealous 


committeemen, Miss Julian Killian, Miss Ann Fox, 
and Mr. William Gillard; Mr. Eugene Willging, 
Editor, Catholic Library World; and Mr. H. W. 
Wilson, President, and Mrs. E. T. Brusie, of the 
H. W. Wilson Company. 


Laurence A, Leaver, 
Editor. 





COMMITTEE ON C.P.I. 

The Catholic Periodical Index, having resumed 
publication, indexing 52 Catholic periodicals, has 
made its appearance to date in a cumulated vol- 
ume 1930-1933, a semi-annual issue covering 
January-June, 1939, and an annual bound volume 
covering 1939. The first quarterly issue of 1940 
is due to appear June 1, 1940. 

To date, the H. W. Wilson Company reports 
331 subscriptions to the current C.P.I. and over 
348 to the 1930-33 cumulation. 

The Committee’s activities during the year 
consisted of meetings, and of interviews with 
the H. W. Wilson Co. and the editor, Mr. Lau- 
rence Leavey. 

The main duties of the Committee were to 
advance the promotion of the C.PI. and to see 
to its publication on time. We have succeeded 
in a somewhat closer cooperation with the H. W. 
Wilson Co, They have established definite pro- 


motional programs; specified publication dates 
for the appearance of all future issues of the 
Index; and have brought down the cost of cur- 
rent indexing from the high figure of $151.35 
maximum to the present one of $30.20. The 
cost of the CPI. now is $5.00 for indexing the 
first ten periodicals, plus sixty cents for each 
additional periodical, making the maximum on 
current indexing $30.20. 

The Committee wishes to congratulate the 
editor, Mr. Laurence A. Leavey, whose deep in- 
terest in the C.P.I. is evidenced in the fine piece 
of editing he has done. 

Praise is also due our President, Dr. William 
A. FitzGerald, who together with Mr. Leavey suc- 
ceeded, after many hours of persuasive efforts, to 
bring the cost of The Catholic Periodical Index 
down to the level that our libraries can pay. 

Anne M. Crier, 
Chairman. 
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ADVISORY BOARD 
REPORT ON REGIONAL AND LOCAL UNITS 


The function of a general report on C.L.A. 
units is to supplement and build upon the re- 
ports of individual units. Therefore the following 
will not try to duplicate what will be found set 
forth in detail in unit reports already submitted 
to the Executive Council. The present report 
will endeavor to give a general picture of unit 
activities and make recommendations which that 
picture may suggest. 

At present, there are thirteen regional and 
local units of the Catholic Library Association. 
The units are the following: Brooklyn-Long Is- 
land; Illinois; Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, Okla- 
homa, Western Missouri; Minnesota-Dakota; New 
York-New Jersey; Northern Ohio; Oregon-Wash- 
ington; Western New York; Wichita Diocese; 
Wisconsin; St. Louis; Cincinnati; Washington- 
Maryland-Virginia. There are plans for a four- 
teenth unit, San Francisco, as well. 

Membership in the various units is difficult to 
determine. Some regional reports mention the 
number of C.L.A. memberships in the unit; 
others give the count of registrations at local 
meetings. It is possibly the fault of the chairman 
in not specifying the kind of membership that 
was to be reported. Nevertheless, it is an obvi- 
ous fact that regular memberships in the C.L.A. 
are held by only a fraction of those who register 
at meetings of local units. On the basis of in- 
formation received from units, it seems to be 
true that only a fifth to a third of persons regis- 
tered at unit meetings hold regular C.L.A. mem- 
berships. The greater number of registrants can 
be accounted for in some degree by the attend- 
ance of non-librarian teachers who see in library 
meetings a help to their own teaching, and by in- 
stitutional memberships which often account for 
more than one person. But there still remains a 
considerable body of librarians—librarians in ele- 
mentary schools, chiefly, it seems—who have not 
been drawn to feel that a C.L.A. membership 
would bring them something that the local unit 
cannot supply. The units have proved a valu- 
able means of contact for gaining new C.LA. 
members; they are not the rivals of the national 
association by any means. But it should be rec- 
ognized that there are still many Catholic li- 
brarians who are interested enough to take an 
active part in a unit and nevertheless have not 
been moved toward even a passive interest in the 


C.LA. 


Sub-divisions within units: sections, commit. 
tees, round tables, etc. In nearly all units there 
is found a division of activities corresponding to 
interests of different types of libraries. In addi- 
tion, the Oregon-Washington unit has a system 
of smaller groups based on geographical proximity 
of members, requiring a minimum of five mem- 
bers to form such a group. The ordinary com- 
mittees and round tables in most units are: col- 
lege and university libraries; secondary school 
libraries; elementary school libraries; and hospital 
libraries. There do not seem to be any parish 
library groups, although a parish library com 
mittee is part of the regular set-up of each unit. 

Special committees or groups reported by some 
of the units are: Catholic readers’ service (to ad- 
vise readers, publish book lists, etc.); periodical 
exchange service; and a Catholic union list pro- 
ject (for serial holdings of Catholic libraries on 
the Pacific Coast). 

Programs of unit meetings and topics of papers 
read are an informative part of regional reports. 
They show what members are interested in, and 
in some cases may hint at problems which de 
serve greater attention by the association as a 
whole. At the very least, reports of local meet- 
ings published in The Catholic Library World 
should help unit chairmen plan their own pro 
grams for meetings by listing the subjects which 
other groups have found interesting. Papers, dis- 
cussions, etc., reported by the several units fall 
into a number of well-defined groups: 

a) The needs and activities of different types 
of libraries: College, high school, elementary 
school, hospital, parish, C.Y.O.; 

b) General library technique: Book selection, 
administration, instruction in use of the library 
in high schools, courses of lessons for elementary 
school library instruction (W. N.Y.), simple ex- 
planation of techniques for untrained teacher- 
librarians; 

c) Publicity: Catholic Book Week publicity, 

and publicizing religious books in the public li- 
brary; 
d) Standards and surveys: Parish library sur- 
vey (Colorado-Kansas-Nebr.), secondary school 
library evaluation, certification and school library 
standards; 

e) Guidance of readers, and reviews of cur 
rent literature in different fields: Children’s books, 
Pro Parvulis Herald & Book Club, bibliographies 
of historical fiction, reading list for high schools, 
college religion text books, guidance for reading 
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of juveniles and young adults, guidance and the 
library, primary grades reading, books on Ameri- 
can history and government, recent books on re- 
ligion and education, living Catholic authors; 

f) Exhibits: early printing (N. Ohio); Cath- 
olic books for children exhibited in forty schools 
and six mother houses (W. N.Y.); 

g) Miscellaneous: Decent literature drive, 
public libraries and Catholic colleges, a patron 
saint for libraries and librarians, book illustra- 
tion, plays on library work, stimulating a desire 
to own and purchase books, the public library as 
an aid to the parochial school teacher and stu- 
dents, need of school rather than classroom li- 
braries. 

An important item in the Colorado-Kansas- 
Nebraska unit report was that eight papers from 
one meeting were accepted by non-library jour- 
nals. Inasmuch as space in The Catholic Library 
World is limited, this is an alternative to keep in 
mind for papers which deserve to be printed. It 
will have the further effect of bringing library 
matters before readers of these other journals, 
such as The Catholic School Journal, Catholic 
Educational Review, and Hospital Progress. 

Mimeographed news-letters are being issued by 
most of the units, although the author of this 
report has seen only two or three. 

The Wisconsin unit has adopted a constitu- 
tion and by-laws (1939), and a constitution is 
being planned for the Colorado-Kansas-Nebraska 
unit. Other units did not report on this. 

The number of meetings held each year varies 
from unit to unit. Three hold 1 meeting a year 
in the fall, two hold 2 a year, two 3 a year, one 
5 a year, and the Western New York meetings 
seem to be monthly during the school year. 

In regard to coverage of the country by re- 
gional units, the groups we have at present take 
in most of the states where there is any consider- 
able Catholic population. There are several no- 
ticeable gaps, however. There is no unit in New 
England, in Michigan, or in Iowa. California is 
open also, but if the San Francisco unit is formed 
it may be considered to take care of the West 
Coast south of Oregon, unless a Los Angeles 
unit should also form. 

Even though on paper most of the Catholic 
librarians of the country seem to be within reach 
of one unit or another, it must be realized that 
there is no uniformity in activities, closeness of 
contact with members, or effectiveness among che 
various units. All possess the same rights with- 


in the structure of the C.L.A., but there is a 
diversity, and a necessary diversity, in the way 
the units conduct themselves. Where distances 
are great and members can come together only 
once a year with difficulty, the chief aim of the 
unit will have to be to keep alive a conscious- 
ness of the need of cooperation among librar- 
ians, and the help which the C.L.A. can give in 
this regard. Where the area covered by a unit 
is small, more frequent meetings are possible, 
and projects which include even detailed instruc- 
tion in certain library procedures are possible 
(e. g.. Western N. Y.). Whatever is attempted 
by units must be governed by the facilities avail- 
able to each. 

The national organization is needed to main- 
tain contact between the regional units, and to 
carry on projects which are wider than the in- 
terests of a single area. It must also be ready 
to give advice to regional chairmen who lack ex- 
perience or have special problems they wish to 
consult upon. On the other hand, the strength 
and membership of the national association de- 
pends on the support and loyalty of the units. 
It is within their power to bring in many new 
members, or to allow old ones to drop out 
through lack of interest. Personal contacts are 
the chief means of obtaining memberships, and 
these take place chiefly at unit meetings. A con- 
stant remembrance on the part of national and 
unit officers and members of the absolute need 
of units and the national association for one 
another will be the best guarantee of fruitful 
cooperation between the two. 

REVEREND THomMas J. SHANAHAN, 
Chairman, Advisory Board. 


COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 

I was appointed Chairman of the Committee 
on Committee Appointments in May, 1938. Art 
the request of the President, Father Farrell, we 
prepared a questionnaire, the purpose of which 
was to ascertain the professional standing of the 
members of the Catholic Library Association. 
This was approved by the President and his 
council and then sent to each member of the 
Association. The results were tabulated and pre- 
sented later to the Association. As new persons 
joined the Association, their names were for- 
warded to me and a questionnaire was mailed 
to them and the findings added to the tabulation. 

When vacancies occurred on committees names 
of persons were submitted by this committee to 
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fill them using the facts obtained from the ques- 
tionnaires as a basis for selection. This was 
kept up to date until June, 1939. 

Since that time no new names have been re- 
ceived by this Committee; consequently no ques 
tionnaires have been sent out. Also, no requests 
for committee selections have been received. 

The facts gathered, as above mentioned, are 
on file for use at any time. 

Avserta L. Brown, 
Chairman. 


COMMITTEES AND SPECIAL PROJECTS 


1. It is recommended that the Committee on 
Finance be reconstituted to audit expenditures of 
the C.L.A. This recommendation made in Wash- 
ington, 1939, but vetoed by the Executive Coun- 
cil, has been vigorously supported by members. 

2. It is recommended that the Committee on 
Membership be re-organized into a committee of 
seven members, consisting of a chairman whose 
duty shall be to supervise the soliciting of mem- 
bers. It is recommended that this committee be 
comprised of one member representing each of 
the following groups: Hospital libraries, College 
libraries, High School libraries, Elementary School 
libraries, Seminary libraries, and Parish libraries. 

3. It is recommended that a Committee on 
Decency in Literature be appointed to cooperate 
with the National Organization for Decency in 
Literature and to explore the possibility of the 
publication of a weekly list of Recommended, 
Objectionable, and Objectionable in Part books, 
similar to the list of moving pictures published 
by the Legion of Decency. 

4. It is suggested that the Executive Council 
ask Mr. O’Rourke, author of Library handbook 
for Catholic students, as to the possibility of sup- 
plying a supplement to his book; furthermore, 
that new books listed in the C.L.W. be classified 
according to type of library concerned, so that 
it would serve as a supplement to the lists in 
print. 

SuPPLEMENT 

Apart from the recommendations just offered 
the Committee received from members of the 
C.L.A. the following suggestions, some of which 
had already been discussed and acted upon at 
the present session of the C.L.A., and others 
upon which we had no unanimous action: 

1. That articles on censorship, and principles 
embodied in the Roman Index be published 
in CL.W. 
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2. That the C.L.A. provide for 
(a) a cumulative index to the Cardinal's 
Literature Committee Book Survey 
(b) a comprehensive index to Mrs. Jeanette 
Lynn’s Classification. 

3. That the C.L.A. encourage support of Cath 
olic book clubs and representative Catholic 
periodicals, 

4. That a list of books suitable for Catholic 
homes and of general interest be compiled. 

5. That a survey of methods found effective 
in getting Catholics to use Catholic books 
from the public library be made. 


6. That joint committees with C.L.A. and N.C. 
E.A. be established to care for common in- 
terests in both organizations. 

7. That we employ or solicit a number of li- 
brarians to index the articles in periodicals 
bringing the same from first issues down to 
the present time or to foundation volumes. 

8. That joint committees of C.L.A. and A.LA. 
be formed to study the possibilities of feder- 
ating the C.L.A. with the A.L.A. 

Sister St. Rutu, G.N.S.H., 
Chairman. 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


In view of the fact that a completely revised 
Constitution was adopted at the last annual meet- 
ing the Committee deems it advisable to await 
the reports of the other Committees and to hear 
the reactions of the officers and members of the 
Executive Committee before suggesting any 
changes. 

The following report of our activity is made 
for your approval: 

1. Our opinion was asked as to the constitu- 
tionality of a proposal before the Executive Com- 
mittee to create a one dollar membership for 
students in Library Schools. The opinion dated 
December 14, 1939, follows: “Any change de- 
sired in the description of memberships and their 
rights must be made by an amendment to the 
Constitution. See sec. 4—Memberships.” 

However we call your attention to Executive 
Council decision, Nov.-Dec., 1939, Number 16. 
(C.L.W., Dec., 1939, p. 89.) 

2. A note in The Catholic Library World of 
October, 1939, p. 10, to the effect that the Hand- 
book of the C.L.A. and the Index to the C.L.W. 
were to be published as part II of the May issue 
of the C.L.W. and sent only to holders of five 
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dollar memberships, prompted your Committee 
to make the following observation: 

Sec. 4, Article (h) states that individual mem- 
bers paying annual dues of $3.00 are entitled to 
the official organ of the C.LA—namely the 
CLW.; therefore the Handbook and Index must 
be sent to them as published as part of the 


CLW. 
Wuuam A, Giiarp, 
Chairman. 


HOSPITAL LIBRARIES 
Work of the Year Ending May 31, 1940: 

1. Ten meetings held throughout the country 
give evidence of growth, 

2. Proceedings of meetings in preparation for 
compilation in one volume are solicited. 

3. On June 15, 1939, at the National Conven- 
tion of the Catholic Hospital Association in St. 
Louis, Missouri, a committee on selection of pro- 
fessional literature in schools of nursing was ap- 
pointed at a special meeting of this section. 

4. On September 17, 1939, at St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital, St. Louis, the Committee on Book Selection 
for Patients’ Libraries in Catholic Hospitals began 
work on judgment of twenty titles submitted by 
publishers. A series of four meetings followed 
and the list will soon be ready for submission 
to The Catholic Library World. 

5. Assistance has been given, through cor- 
respondence, to nineteen hospitals requesting in- 
formation regarding organization and manage- 
ment of medical, school of nursing, and patients’ 
libraries. 

6. Assistance has been given to three regional 
chairmen in presentation of material for regional 
conferences. 

7. A tentative list of suggested periodicals for 
the school of nursing library was drawn up by 
the chairman of this section, submitted to the 
President and Executive Council of the C.L.A., 
May 30, 1940, and is awaiting approval of its 
individual listings by the C.L.A. officers. 

Plans for the Coming Year: 

l. A Catholic Library Association exhibit for 
the 1940 Silver Jubilee Convention of the Cath- 
olic Hospital Association in St. Louis, June 17- 
25, 1940. 

2. Publication in The Catholic Library World 
of a book list which is to commence a revision 
of the one issued by this section in 1937 and a 
periodical list of approved journals for use in 
Catholic schools of nursing. 


——— 





3. Compilation and ultimate publication of 


Proceedings of this section from its inception to 


the present. 

4. Lists and proceedings intended as a means 
of drawing to the Catholic Library Association 
active, paying memberships. 

Marcaret M. De Lise, 
Chairman 


LIBRARY TRAINING AGENCIES 

When the Committee was announced after the 
Kansas City meeting, no general aims were listed 
for its work. During the ensuing year, I was so 
concerned with the editing of The Catholic Peri- 
odical Index that I did not have time to com- 
municate with the members regarding the study 
of aims and organization of work. 

At the 1939 meeting of the Catholic Library 
Association in Washington, three of the members 
met and discussed the general purposes of the 
work; but no agreement was reached. At that 
time I stated that I would restudy the question 
and inform them of anything I discovered we 
might use. During the past year I have ex- 
amined the organization of the American Library 
Association Board of Education for Librarianship 
and of various state organizations; I have con- 
sulted with two of the members of the A.LA, 
Board, Miss Anita M. Hostetter and Miss M. 
Moshier. At present, I have reached no decision 
as to the aim and extent of our work. Feeling 
that the Chairman should have something de 
finite to offer his committee (and I have only 
many points of conflict) I have not communi- 
cated with the other members of the committee 
up to the present this year. During the summer 
I hope to complete the investigation and forward 
the results to the members at the beginning of 
the fall season. 

This report, then, is signed by the Chairman 
only, since he feels that no blame should be at- 
tached to any of the other members of the com- 
mittee. 

Laurence A. Leaver, 
Chairman. 


MEMBERSHIP 


1. During the past year, the Washington-Ore- 
gon conference, the Cincinnati unit, the Mary- 
land, Virginia, Washington, D. C., units were 
formed. The first named will be a rather fertile 
source of new memberships. The St. Louis unit 
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as well as others has been canvassing success- 
fully for new members. The usual procedure is 
to get non-members to attend local meetings, get 
interested in the work, the discussion and the 
individual members and so have them come to 
know the advantages of membership. 

2. New units usually can be formed only 
where there is some trained person to take 
charge. He has to have some leisure and a great 
deal of energy. Most librarians have too heavy 
a schedule for a great deal of non-essential work, 
where by non-essential we mean work that does 
not pertain directly to the successful operation 
of their own libraries. 

3. A personal, individually typed letter was 
sent to each member of the hierarchy having a 
diocese in the United States, telling him about 
the association and asking for a membership. Six 
sent in memberships; one—regrets, and now at 
least all the secretaries know of the existence of 
the organization. 

4. A list of Catholic colleges having no repre- 
sentation in the Association has been prepared 
and these schools will be circularized. 

5. a. The laws of various states are making 
it necessary for high schools to improve their 
libraries. Of course, no service we can render 
can take the place of regular courses in library 
schools. We have to be careful not to promise 
too much from memberships. 

b. Study of cooperative standards, etc., might 
well be published in The Catholic Library World. 

6. Librarians are absolutely dependent on edu- 
cators who are members of the N.C.E.A. These 
directors and superintendents of schools have 
the last say as to what shall be done or omitted 
in the library. This dependence is even greater 
where the director is also the religious superior 
of the librarian. Individual librarians cannot do 
much time-absorbing work for the Association 
if they do not have the leisure allowed them by 
their superiors. Such leisure is required if they 
are to do effective work. We can never do more 
as librarians than the members of the National 
Catholic Educational Association will give us 
the leisure time and money to do. 


7. Catholic hospital libraries are becoming 
more and more library minded. They are meet- 
ing the difficulty of having non-Catholic members 
of their auxiliaries direct their libraries for the 
patients and give such books as The Nazarene, 
etc. 


8. At this our seventeenth annual meeting 
we must point more and more to works accom- 
plished as a reason for membership, not some 
vague zeal. 


In view of these observations, the following 
recommendations are made: 


1. That the existence, the function, the ca 
pacity for work as well as work already done be 
brought to the attention of the hierarchy at the 
meeting in Washington of N.C.W.C., etc. 

2. That the membership committee be reor- 
ganized into three or four subcommittees: 


a) Colleges and universities 
b) Secondary schools 
c) Elementary schools 
d) General-hospitals, parishes, general serv- 
ice (public libraries, etc.). 
That each committee try to get a maximum 
number of members in its own field. 


3. That generous cooperation be extended to 
the recently appointed Library Committee of the 
National Catholic Educational Association, so 
that they may bring the extent of library needs 
more effectively to the attention of the adminis 
trators. 

4. That enough paid assistance be given the 
Secretary of the Association so that he will be 
able to give assistance to the various chairmen 
of membership subcommittees, for example, to 
prepare an accurate list of the college presidents 
whose schools are not members of our association, 
superiors of high schools, etc. 

5. That a definite program of specific services, 
valuable to the groups of prospective members, 
be planned, announced and carried out on 
schedule. 


Anprew L. Bouwnuts, S.J., 
Chairman 
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A Handbook of 


American Catholic Societies, Part III 


(Continued from May) 


By EucENE P. WiLtoInc and Dorotny E. Lynn, 
University of Scranton Library, Scranton, Pennsylvania 








Ancient Order of Hibernians 
in America 
Headquarters. 1648 Westmont Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh 10, Pa. 

Purpose. To promote friendship, unity and 
Christian charity among its members; to uphold 
and sustain loyalty to the government of the 
United States of America, or whatever govern- 
ment under which its members may be citizens; 
to aid and advance by all legitimate means the 
aspirations and endeavors of the Irish people for 
complete and absolute independence; to foster 
the ideals and cultivate the history and tradi- 
tions of the Irish race throughout the world. 

History. In 1836 St. Patrick’s Funeral Benefit 
Society crossed the Atlantic. In May of that year 
a written charter was received in New York City. 
In 1851 a charter was granted to the New York 
Divisions under the name of “The Ancient Order 
of Hibernians in America”. National conven- 
tions were held annually in New York City until 
1878; thereafter the conventions were held in 
other cities. 

Publications. The National Hibernian. The 
official organ of the society. 


Archconfraternity of the 
Divine Child 
Headquarters. 122 West 77th Street, New 
York City. 

Purpose. To invoke God's blessing on all 
Christian schools, in order that they may enjoy 
the freedom and prosperity so necessary to ac- 
complish their mission, and that vocations to the 
teaching religious orders may be increased. 

History. Owing to the great danger to which 
children were exposed by the suppression of the 
teaching congregations in various countries, the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools, in 1905, voted 
to establish in the chapel of their community at 
Bethlehem, Palestine, an Association of Prayer 
in which the pupils of the whole world would be 
enrolled. 
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The Association was first established as a con- 
fraternity. In 1909, Pope Pius X erected the 
Association into an Archconfraternity, with the 
privilege of enrolling the children of the whole 
world and affiliating other confraternities of like 
name and object. In 1910, permission was granted 
to enroll the faithful of all ages and of both 
sexes. 

Publications. The Little Messenger of the 
Divine Child. A quarterly bulletin. 


The Boy Saviour Movement, Inc. 

Headquarters. 986 Park Avenue, New York 
City. 

Purpose. To bring to the attention of growing 
boys and girls the example of the Youth, Jesus, 
and to cultivate devotion to Him; and by their 
own good example to encourage other young 
people in honesty, sobriety, and moral cleanness 
of life. 

History. Founded in 1884 in the Preparatory 
School of St. Francis Xavier’s College, New York 
City, and used in school work for more than 
thirty years before it was drawn to the attention 
of Rome. It was formally approved by Pope 
Pius XI in 1924 as a universal devotion for youth 
of both sexes. The better to regulate the world- 
wide propagation of this devotion, it was incor- 
porated in the State of New York in February, 
1940. 

Publications. Walsh, W. H., S.J. Loyal and 
true hymnal. Collection of thirty hymns for de- 
votion. 


The Catholic Art Association 


Headquarters. Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, In- 
diana. 
Purpose. 1. To foster a truly Christian social 


art, by discovering first, as human beings, what 
human art is; and second, as Catholics, what 
Catholic art is; and then proceeding accordingly. 
2. To work for the elimination of “the blasphemy 
of ugliness” from our Churches. 3. To encour- 
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age and facilitate art activity in Catholic schools. 
History. Founded by a group of Catholic edu- 
cators at Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana, Oc- 
tober, 1937. 
Publications. The Christian Social Art Quar- 
terly is the official bulletin of the society. 
Library. The Association maintains and col- 
lects art books for its circulating library. 


Catholic Information Society 


of Narbe 
Headquarters. 523 Baird Road, Merion, Penn- 
sylvania; Mail address, P. O. Box 35, Narberth, 
Pennsylvania. 

Purpose. To inform non-Catholic neighbors of 
Catholic truths from Catholic sources, via the 
monthly mailing of pamphlets written by a 
member. 

History. With dormant anti-Catholicism flar- 
ing forth during the presidential campaign of 
1928, a group of laymen in Narberth started the 
mailing of pamphlets to a selected list of 500 
non-Catholics within their parish borders. This 
local work is still in operation. In November, 
1930, full descriptive literature was prepared and 
mailed with samples of the pamphlets to all 
Catholic groups that made inquiry, with an offer 
to furnish a year’s supply of the pamphlets ready 
for local mailing, with local copy on back of 
each—to be printed from type standing and 
therefore at low cost. As a result, 69 Catholic 
families mail their own signed pamphlets every 
month into 14,800 homes. 

In January, 1936, the Narberth articles were 
adapted to feature articles for the secular press 
and full descriptive literature prepared. At pres- 
ent 116 different Catholic groups are having the 
articles published in 262 secular papers which 
reach into nearly two million homes weekly. 

Publications. Monthly pamphlet for mailing in 
Narberth and for printing in series of twelves for 
use of other groups. 

Library. Leaflets, pamphlets, cards, booklets 
and books kept on hand for mailing to those who 
respond to the information articles and want 
further information. These are sent free except 
some of the more valuable books which are 
loaned. 


Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 
(National Center) 
Headquarters. 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N. 
W., Washington, D. C. 
Purpose. A canonical organization of the 
Catholic Church for the religious instruction of 


those who would not otherwise receive such in 
struction. As the Confraternity of Christrian 
Doctrine is autonomous in each diocese and de 
pends upon the local Ordinary for its formal erec. 
tion, the National Center is solely an information 
service for Confraternity leaders and workers, 

History. The Archbishops and Bishops of the 
United States, at their annual meeting in Novem 
ber, 1934, appointed an Episcopal Committee on 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, and es 
tablished the National Center as a bureau of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. 

Publications. As the National Center is a bu- 
reau of the National Catholic Welfare Confer. 
ence, it is represented monthly by a Confraternity 
page in the official organ of the N.C.W.C., Cath 
olic Action. 

2. Proceedings of the National Catechetical 
Congress. 

Library. The National Center maintains a 
catechetical library of textbooks, charts and vari- 
ous visual aid materials useful in advancing the 
objectives of the Confraternity. 


Defenders of the Faith 
Headquarters. Conception, Missouri. 
Purpose. To defend the Church against all 

who malign her; to explain our faith to all who 
misunderstand it; to bring Catholic truth to the 
non-Catholic mind everywhere. 

History. This work was started as an antidote 
to offset the nefarious work of the notorious 
Judge Rutherford and his Witnesses of Jehovah. 
It shortly developed into a positive presentation 
of Catholic truth by means of the radio and 
literature. At the present time the association 
conducts a weekly broadcast over sixty-one radio 
stations and distributes approximately one hun 
dred thousand pieces of Catholic literature every 
week, most of it going into non-Catholic hands. 

Publications. Our Faith, A magazine pub 
lished quarterly and sent free to members. 


Epheta Society for the Catholic 
f, Inc. 
Headquarters. 30 West 16th Street, New York 
City. 

Purpose. The voluntary moral, physical, in 
dustrial and philanthropic benefits and progress 
of the Catholic deaf. 

History. Founded 1902; incorporated 1913. 

Publications. Catholic Deaf-Mute. A paper 
published monthly. 


(To be continued) 
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A list of books for college libraries, 1931-38. 
Prepared by Charles B. Shaw. Chicago, Ameri- 
can Library Association, 1940. Pp. ix, 284. $6.00. 

Catholic books for college libraries. Compiled 
by the Committee on Libraries, College Depart- 
ment, National Catholic Educational Association. 
(Published in the College Newsletter, Midwest 
Regional Unit, N.C.E.A., March, May and Oct., 
1939; March and May, 1940. Loyola University, 
Chicago, Ill. Five parts.) 


Both these lists represent the pooled opinion 
of college professors; both are designed to im- 
prove college libraries by acting as a purchasing 
guide. Yet the two lists are in decided contrast, 
not so much in form and bibliographical informa- 
tion but rather in the philosophies of education 
that lie behind the choice of titles. To cite a 
few examples, in the Shaw List under EDUCA- 
TION, Dewey, Kilpatrick and Thorndike are 
given prominence; the N.C.E.A. compilation em- 
phasizes the works of Pius XI, Allers and de 
Hovre. In SOCIAL SCIENCES Catholic books 
for college libraries includes the encyclicals of 
Leo XIII and Pius XI; the Shaw List is repre- 
sented by Laski and Hooton. In LITERATURE 
Joyce, Hemingway, Wolfe and Farrell are in- 
cluded in Shaw; in contrast the N.C.E.A. list 
has Helen and Olive White, W. T. Walsh and 
Kaye-Smith. 

The selections in the Shaw compilation, there- 
fore, seem generally representative of a material- 
istic philosophy of education. Only occasionally 
do we find mention of a Christian work as Mari- 
tain’s Degrees of knowledge. Attacks on that 
philosophy, as, for example, O’Connell’s Natu- 
ralism in American education or McCole’s Lucifer 
at large, are ignored. These examples should not 
be taken to indicate that all books in Shaw are 
condemned as materialistic, merely that there is 
a strong tendency in that direction in subjects 
where there are divergent philosophies. This 
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tendency is made more noticeable by a failure 
to include Catholic titles, wherein would be 
found adequate arguments against materialism. 


From a standpoint of format A list of books for 
college libraries is excellent. The inclusion of 
references to reviews is a new and commendable 
feature. 


Because the original Shaw List had been made 
a measuring stick by accrediting associations, the 
National Catholic Educational Association saw 
the need of preparing its list to act as a counter- 
balance, not as a substitute. In its five parts are 
included 2,013 titles, including duplications, dis- 
tributed among Education, Religion, Social Sci- 
ences, History, Philosophy, Literature, Psychology, 
Natural Sciences and Reference. Before these 
parts are issued in cumulated booklet form, some 
revisions will be necessary. Many of the spe- 
cialized doctoral dissertations could be safely 
omitted; from a practical standpoint many should 
be because they are issued in extremely limited 
editions, often out-of-print within a year. Con- 
siderable duplication of subject matter and of 
titles is evident. Bibliographical information is 
generally good. References to periodical reviews, 
as given in the Shaw supplement, would be help 
ful and better than the occasional annotations. 
Even with these imperfections Catholic books for 
college libraries is a worthwhile tool with which 


to evaluate our collections. 


Ancient libraries. By James Westfall Thomp- 
son. Berkeley, University of California Press, 
1940. Pp. v, 120. $2.00. 


This short book is an excellent epitome of 
what has been brought to light on libraries in 
the East, Greece and Rome up to the end of 
ancient times in the late 5th century. It supple 
ments the author's larger work, The medieval li- 
brary (U. of Chicago Press, 1938), which begins 
with collections of Christian writings as far back 
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as the second century. However, since the sub- 
ject of the new book is pagan and classical col- 
lections, there is no real overlapping. The second 
half of the volume discusses technical matters: 
“the format of books, library architecture, cata- 
loguing and classification, administration, book 
production, and bookselling”. The twenty pages 
of notes show the wide field of authorities the 
author has drawn upon. 


Professor Thompson’s superior attitude toward 
early Christians lessens in some degree the pleas- 
ure which comes from reading his book. Instead 
of calling their opposition to pagan literature 
“insane” (p. 112), he might have given the rea- 
sons which prompted their fear or hostility and 
left to the reader a judgment on their good sense. 
Pagan letters took for granted and painted in 
most pleasant lights a false or deficient view of 
religion and a morality below Christian standards. 
The memories or even personal experience of 
these things were still close enough to cause a 
real struggle for new Christians or those who had 
lived in pagan surroundings. It may not have 
been lack of intelligence to have avoided reading 
the enemy’s most appealing propaganda which 
was directed more to the unreasoning heart and 
feelings than to the mind. 


Tuomas J. SHANAHAN, 
Librarian, The St. Paul Seminary 


The library survey: problems and methods. By 
E. W. McDiarmid, Jr. Chicago, American Library 
Association, 1940. Pp. xv, 243. $3.50. 

This manual is a synthesis of survey methods 
and of results insofar as individual surveys pro- 
duced principles and standards of general ap- 
plicability. After a brief definition and explana- 
tion of the survey method, the author devotes 
chapters to separate phases of analysis as “The 
Community Backgrounds for Library Service”, 
library finance, administration, personnel and use. 

Principles applicable to college and university 
libraries are integrated with those of primary value 
to public institutions. Examples of charts, tables 
and graphic methods of reproducing data are 
interspersed through the text. Appendices pre- 
sent specimen forms of questionnaires used by 
public and college libraries, state commissions and 
educational associations and include an extensive 
bibliography, both of actual surveys and of litera- 
ture designed to assist the surveyor. For anyone 
who must evaluate a library this volume will 


prove very helpful. 
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Catalog of reprints in series, 1940. Compiled 
by Robert M. Orton. New York, Wilson, 1940, 
Pp. xx, 151. $3.50. 

This long-overdue reference work is mainly an 
author and title index to several thousand works 
that have appeared in reprint editions in such 
series as World’s classics, Everyman's library, etc. 
Main entry is under the author’s name and for 
each title is given the original title and a note 
of any change of title, original and reprint pub 
lication dates, pagination, price, and name of 
editor or translator. A separate grouping of 
ANTHOLOGIES, subdivided by subject, deserves 
special mention. Subject entries appear other- 
wise only for biographies. 

We find a few omissions which should be in- 
cluded in the first supplement: 

American writers series. American Book Com 

pany. 

Barclay books. P. J. Kenedy. 

Catholic masterpieces. Sheed and Ward. 

Temple classics, Dutton. 

Temple dramatists. Dutton. 

There is no doubt that any library of medium 
size will save the purchase price within a few 
weeks, 


Teaching the use of book and libraries; a man 
ual for teachers and librarians. By May Ingles 
and Anna McCague. 3d ed. with slight revisions. 
New York, H. W. Wilson Company, 1940. Pp. 
207. $1.80. 

A revised edition of a work which, for the past 
decade, has been considered a basic tool for 
courses in library usage, would ordinarily sug- 
gest many new pedagogic ideas, curricular ad 
justments and supplementary devices. But a 
comparative examination of this edition with the 
previous one reveals unusually slight changes, 
and such as do appear are plate-patched revisions, 
namely, substitutions of a few recent titles for 
less desirable material in the bibliographies at the 
end of the chapters. In a very few instances new 
reference works are listed such as, American 
authors, by Kunitz and Haycraft, and Library 
handbook for Catholic students, by William T. 
O’Rourke, former chairman of the C.L.A. Com 
mittee on Bibliography. The above factors, al 
though apparent limitations, in no sense minimize 
for teachers and for librarians the usefulness of 
this splendid textbook on library instruction in 
the secondary school and college. 
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Manual on the use of state publications. Spon- 
sored by the Committee on Public Documents of 
the American Library Association. Edited by 
Jerome K. Wilcox. Chicago, American Library 
Association, 1940. Pp. x, 342. $6.00. 

To many libraries the maximum usefulness of 
state documents has been impaired largely through 
lack of information on their legal, financial, sta- 
tistical and documentary aspects. Availability is 
simplified by means of the L.C. Monthly check- 
list... for current needs, and Bowker’s State 
publications . . . for older works. But informa- 
tion on the nature and distribution, special uses, 
etc. of these documents awaited the publication 
of a handbook or textbook. It was planned in 
1937 and, under the general editorship of the 
ALA. Committee on Public Documents, was 
compiled by librarians and specialists in the form 
of a symposium. The text in five chapters, the 
lists of bibliographical aids in four, and specific 
state publications in nine, present a well defined 
exposition of the importance, function and use of 
basic state documents together with information 
on the sources and methods of securing them. 

Each contribution in turn discusses: the com- 
plexity of official publishing and distribution of 
state constitutions; legislative digests and indexes; 
journals; state manuals and blue books; court re- 
ports; special legislative investigations and ad- 
ministrative agencies. Excellent charts and tables 
graphically present the state agencies from which 
specific documents emanate. A subject index 
adds considerably to the reference value of this 
manual. 


The centralized school library. By Helen E. 
Rimkus. New York, H. W. Wilson Company, 
1940. Pp. 110. $1.25. 

Progress has been made in the centralization 
of high school library resources throughout the 
country and there is available plenty of splendid 
literature on the subject. But the corresponding 
field in the elementary school is practically un- 
touched as yet, especially in rural areas. 

The author of this very interesting study ac- 
cepted the challenge and initiated the study of a 
local problem —a survey of the library facilities 
in the elementary grades of the Clinton Central 
School served by nine schools of diverse types in 
an area of about thirty-five square miles near 
Utica, New York. The objectives of the problem 
were the formulation of plans for: 1) the organi- 
zation of a standard book collection; 2) the 
budgetary disbursement of the library appropria- 


tion; 3) distribution of books within the area; 
and 4) standardization of principles for adoption 
by schools facing a similar problem. These and 
concomitant problems, such as book and maga- 
zine selection, curricular analyses and adjustments, 
etc., are discussed with a forthrightness and con- 
viction which success lends to an experiment. 


Subject index to books for intermediate grades. 
Compiled by Eloise Rue. Chicago, American Li- 
brary Association, 1940. Pp. lix, 495. $4.00. 

This bibliography is planned to meet the sub- 
ject needs of grades four to six and to form a 
supplement to the author’s Subject index to 
readers which was published in 1938 for the pri- 
mary grades. The author is children’s librarian 
at the public library in Evanston, Illinois, and 
her works are the result of careful collaboration 
with educational and research experts. 

Herein are analyzed about 1300 titles, the ma- 
jority of which have been published or revised 
within the last ten years, thereby reflecting the 
newer educational trends. Approximately 20,000 
entries cover about 4,000 subjects which are ar- 
ranged alphabetically for the convenience of 
teachers and librarians. The page is attractively 
set up in double columns with the subject entry 
printed in large case letters. The information 
for each entry includes: author and title of the 
source or work in which the subject is found; 
inclusive paging; grade placement; and special 
symbols for illustrated articles, and for materials 
of particular importance to teachers. 

“The List of Books Indexed” is an excellent 
buying guide since titles containing good and 
difficult-to-locate information for schools are star- 
red; also various editions of a work are listed with 
prices for each to enable schools with limited 
budgets to purchase wisely. Catholic school li- 
braries and teachers will find the index essential 
to a program of enriched teaching. 


Buying list of books for small libraries. 6th 
ed. Compiled by Marion Horton. Chicago, 
American Library Association, 1940. Pp. viii, 
143. $1.75; 10 or more $1.50 each. Paper. 

Although this list of 1800 books is primarily 
intended for the use of the small public library, 
nevertheless, the school and college library will 
find in it helpful suggestions for the purchase of 
books on many new topics such as Air-condition- 
ing, Refrigeration, and Cooperatives. The list fol- 
lows the D.C. plan of arrangement, as do most of 
the bibliographies for public libraries. Complete 
bibliographical data, the L.C. order number, a 
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brief annotation and a symbol for the avail- 
ability of Wilson cards are given for each entry. 


An index to the Columbia edition of the works 
of John Milton. By Frank Allen Patterson, as- 
sisted by French Rowe Fogle. New York, Colum- 
bia University Press, 1940. 2 volumes. $12.50. 

Although published as part of the uniform edi- 
tion of the works of Milton, this two volume 
index can also be used to discover words, pass- 
ages and ideas in any of the other editions. Here 
we can determine the exact amount of influence 
the Bible and the classics had upon Milton or the 
nature and number of his references to subjects 
such as God, freedom, duty, Catholics, pope, 
papacy, etc. The indexer has gone beyond the 
text and has included names merely alluded to 
as well as those specifically mentioned. Modest- 
ly, the compiler says that it is far from being a 
concordance. Would that all concordances were 
as good. Nor has legibility of type been sacri- 
ficed; the use of narrow columns contributes 
greatly to its usefulness. 

BEST SELLERS 
This list of best sellers is taken from the No- 
vember 16th issue of Publishers’ Weekly. 
FicTION 
Struther, Jan. Mrs. Miniver. (July 25) Harcourt, 
Brace. 
Catholic World 152:122 O °40 
Sign 20:253-54 N 40 
Wolfe, Thomas. You can’t go home again. (Sep- 
tember 18) Harper. 
Catholic World 152:243-44 N °40 
Commonweal 33:29-30 O 25 40 
Hemingway, Ernest. For whom the bell tolls. 
(October 21) Scribner. 
America 64:189-90 N 23 *40 
Sign 20:289 D ’40 
Fedorova, Nina. The family. 

Little, Brown. 

America 64:21 O 12 "40 
Sign 20:248 N ’40 
Warren, Lella. Foundation stone. 

9) Knopf. 

America 64:23 O 12 ’40 

Commonweal 32:474 S 27 ’40 
Llewellyn, Richard. How green was my valley. 

(February 6) Macmillan. 

America 62:581-82 Mr 2 *40 

Catholic World 151:247-48 My °40 

Commonweal 31:349-50 F 9 *40 

Sign 19:571-72 Ap "40 

Book Survey March 


(September 20) 


(September 
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Mann, Thomas. The beloved returns. (Augus: 
26) Knopf. 
America 64:78 O 26 40 
Commonweal 32:411 S € ’40 
Sharp, Margery. The stone of chastity. (October 
3) Little, Brown. 
Not yet reviewed. 
Mason, F. van Wyck. Stars on the sea. (May 
29) Lippincott. 
America 63:443 Jl 27 °40 
Commonweal 32:214 Je 28 ’40 
Fletcher, Inglis. Raleigh’s Eden. (September 23) 
Bobbs-Merrill. 
Not yet reviewed. 
Non-Fiction 
Flynn, John T. Country squire in the White 
House. (July 1) Doubleday, Doran. 
America 63:415 Jl 20 ’40 
Commonweal 33:60-61 N 1 *40 
Book Survey September 
Lindbergh, Anne Morrow. The wave of the 
future. (October 23) Harcourt, Brace. 
America 64:221 N 30 °40 
Blunt, Betty B. Bet it’s a boy. (June 10) Stephen 
Daye Press. 
Not yet reviewed. 
Brooks, Van Wyck. New England: Indian sum 
mer. (August 15) Dutton. 
Catholic World 152:113-15 O °40 
Commonweal 32:430 S 13 '40 
Johnson, Osa. I married adventure. 
Lippincott. 
America 63:386 Jl 13 ’40 
Sign 20:58 Ag *40 
Book Survey September 
Buchan, John. Pilgrim’s way. 
Houghton Mifflin. 
Catholic World 152:242-43 N °40 
Commonweal 32:472 S 27 '40 
Zinsser, Hans. As I remember him. (June 25) 
Little, Brown. 
America 63:385 Jl 13 '40 
Commonweal 32:215 Je 28 ’40 
Boothe, Clare. Europe in the spring. (Septem 
ber 16) Knopf. 
America 63:722 O 5 °40 
Commonweal 32:495 O 4 °40 
Peattie, Donald C. ed. Audubon’s America. (Oc 
tober 8) Houghton Mifflin. 
Not yet reviewed. 
Pettingill, Samuel B. Smoke screen. America’s 
future. 
Commonweal 33:60 N 1 '40 


(May 17) 


(August 27) 
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New Books 








BOOK CLUB SELECTIONS 
CatHotic Book CLus 
November 
Lemcke, Perer Henry. Life and work of 
Prince Demetrius A tine Gallitzin. Trans- 
lated by Rev. Joseph C. Plumpe. Longmans, 
1940. Pp. xxi, 257. $2.50. 
The life of the “Apostle of the Alleghanies”’, writ- 
ten by his assistant and now translated after 
years. This year is the centenary of the dea of 
the prince-priest. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND REFERENCE 

CarHotic Loprary AssociaTION. A reading list 
for Catholics. Edited by John M. O'Loughlin. 
America Press, 1940. Pp. 124. $0.25. 

A list of 700 popular books, published since 1910; 

selections were made with the ~ ep ay person in 

mind. Each title is annotated ‘ under one 

of the following headings: . & 

Bducadien, Le General Reference, 

Ey Ey 
Kirsch, Feurxx M. The religion teacher's library. 
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A selected annotated list of books, pam . 
pelea. mag Ng ay gt 
poe rte oy Fe PE. 3. ble 


Text- 


ft 


—-et ey Ly rriage and 

s. yer s. 
.—— fnceoe Mave. Visual aids. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Ryan, JoHN K, Modern war and basic ethics. 
Bruce, 1940. Pp. ix, 142. $1.75. 
This book, dismissing defensive war as obviously 
justifiable, tries to prove from theologians and from 

modern aggressive 


committed and always t the cause 
wrong is not trivial, but weighty. author grants 
that in war the line berween aggression and 
defense is to draw. 


RELIGION 
Buaxety, Paut L. Then Jesus said. Si Te- 
flections on the Sunday and feast day Gospels. 
Second series. America Press, 1940. Pp. ix, 


tion and transl ony Se Sage ees Soe 
Healy. Villa Marie ege, Erie, Penna., 1940. 
Pp, 212. $2.50. 

dete Repovanmure deievensd co tee ebian, onlent badly 
at the University of Paris where he was then occupying 
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devotions. Kenedy, 1940. EP At, $0.25 
A brief glimpse into the spiri Seton, 
revealing her devotion to the Sacrament, to 
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Our Blessed Lady, to St. Joseph, and the other saints 
go whom she had recourse, and whose devocion she 
fostered among the members of her communi 

A Sister oF Notre Dame De Namur. Wonder. 

sT50, of the soul. Kenedy, 1940. Pp. 180. 
An anthology, led . 

gy A Ae ght yb - 

past Present, on » suffering, obedience, 
prayer, charity, progress and the King. 


Vacek, JosepH P. and Lrrret, JosepHine. The 
sacraments and the Mass. Catechetical Guild, 
1939. Pp. 64 25. 


giving answers to questions, is published separately. 
EDUCATION 


CUNNINGHAM, WituiaM F. The pivotal problems 
of education. An introduction to the Christian 
emer eed * sepa Macmillan, 1940. Pp. 


“- a= hich 
te: w in @ positive presentati 
of Catholic educational ae “with criticism of oles 


systems. 
LITERATURE 


other Himare. nae silence of the sea and 
Anew, volume ps eter Ae 
ie. pe tome are very 

and ares 
“Assault by Post” to 
FrrzGERALD, GERALD ™. C. Streets in Nazareth. 
Illustrations by John Leo Hendricken. Kenedy, 

1940. Pp. 76. $1.50. 
a agg fashioned poems on 1 siatons themes 

age”, with excerpts 


Marian drama. In cell ——t.. and slip-case, 
din fo on teed th. FV. & Shere te One Geen 
titled “Libra 


Lavery, EMMET and others. Theatre for tomor- 
row. Damien-Savonarola-Campion. Three new 
lays by Emmet Lavery, Grace Murphy, Urban 
Nasle, Richard Breen, and Harry Schnibbe. 
With a special survey of the Catholic tradition 
in drama. Longmans, 1940. Pp. ix, 397. $3.00. 
In addition to three lively plays op chese most dramatic 
and Catholic themes, an ty Ay with author 
and publisher a hundred , es - "fulllength Catholic 
plays twenty-seven short plays. a, ~- ys 
in spirit and theme, Xr. as Shaw’s St. Joan, are 
cluded as Cogeite drama, regardless of the faith Of 
the author. The purpose of the book is to comple- 
ment the ern theater’s love for man with man’s 


love . God. 
Sueep, F. J. Sidelights on the Catholic revival. 


h 1940. P , 192. $1.25. 
Sheed, 1940. (chat 9e yet a ll notes on the 
authors and Ward de- 


Sheed 
served to be -— Ey. from This Publishing Business. 
Ie is a unique publisher’s credo, this statement 
Sheed’s be Sl & ak ot i en 


BIOGRAPHY 


ScuHutte, FaTHER Paut. The flying priest over 
the Arctic. A story of everlasting ice and of 
everlasting love. Harper, 1940. Pp. xii, 267. 


. autobiography of a missionary to the Eskimos 

i Ey ig oye C4 : aids Sar = 

i ay of his aeroplane. - 
FICTION 

Hoimes, H. H. Nine times nine. New York, 
Duell, 1940. Pp. 296. $2.00. 


Excellent mystery 1 in which Catholic doctri 
is sismuity edie’ tas the sdiution by Sister aes Une. 
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AND HARD-TO-FIND BOOKS 
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We specialize in Catholic and Religious books. ’ 
(We Aiso Buy Old Books and Magazines.) r 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48ch St. Dept. C New York City | 
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Published October 15th 


A Handbook of 
American Catholic Societies 


A description of ninety-six national 

Catholic organizations, giving for each 

the official name, h uarters, pur 

pose, brief history, and list of major 
lications. Indexed. 


wenty-eight pages Thirty-five Cents 
CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD 
P.O. 346 
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KUEHNELT-LEpDpDIHN, Erik R. and CHRISTIANE VON. 


M 1979. Sh 

ieocoms, et 4 S sn 1940. Pp 337. $215. 
which yi. . ya A ~. 
full and terrible conclusion. 


JUVENILE 

Breese, CATHERINE. The Christmas story, accord- 
ing to the Holy Gospel. Retold by Catherine 
Beebe, pictured by Robb Beebe. St. Anthony 

Guild Press, 1940. Pp. 4 $7. $0.50. 
—T me | are in th additional narrative 
and black, A whe. ae to form a fine 
book for Foy _— grades. 


BRENNAN, GeratD T. The ghost of kingdom 


fc Eby 
ory, yen ee 


come. Bruce, 1940. Pp. 143. $1.50. 

These are not weird are the stories 
that a told to “a nice, ghost” who 
visited him at Storm e apap Se was wise 
book for Idren. A few of the stories are from 
K Come as told to the author by his ghostly 
visitor 

Ernest, Broruer, C.S.C. The adventures of 


Tommy Blake. St. Anthony Guild Press, 1940. 
PE tnhap $1.00. 
climax of a mixed marriage brings con- 


Custom ony yengens into Se life. yl -y u 
wi *s attempt to solve 

° own problems and the young pe will follow his 
one with i The tnehtenes of the plot 
are sother forced and the style inclines to the melo 


dramatic. 
SHARKEY, Don. The lost prince. Benziger, 194. 
i iS. <0 ad for grade school 
ae, oe ee e succeeds in ressiis 
control of his country yy ty 











